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Increase the number of members in the Association, and there 
will follow an increase in the Association’s ability to benefit each 
member and that commercial organism of which he is a part. There. 
fore, let the demand for membership increase, become strong and 
general throughout our great Association from New England to 
California and from Florida to Washington, and even to our island 


possessions. 


New Members Reported During August 


Baltimore, Md. 


Blumberg Bros. Co.—A. Blumberg. 
Reliance Skirt Co—Harry Shapiro. 
United Mercantile Agency—W. F. Le- 
land. 
Boston, Mass. 
Bevefuser Co., The—F. H. Newman. 
Frank, Daniel, & Co.—Daniel Frank. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Bernhardt’s, J. C., Sons—C. F. L. Bern- 
hardt. 
De Mar Mfg. Co—John Jolly. 
Keystone Coal & Coke Co~-C. J. Ren- 
wick. 
Miller, Jacob E. 
a Charles, Jr., Co—Chas. Noble, 


Posse. C., Sons. 
Chicago, III. 


Baeder, Adamson & Co.—E. F. Smith. 

Blitz Bros.—Herman Blitz. 

Buchsbaum, S., & Co.—F. S. Goldberger. 

Dowst Bros. Co.—Geo. E. Lawson. 

Empire Iron & Steel Co.—Jos. A. Rees. 

Findeisen & Kropf Mfg. Co. 

Reich & Fischmann—Otto A. Fisch- 
mann. 

Rogers & Smith Co.—J. C. Smith, Jr. 

Stromberg Motor Devices Co.—E. W. 
Hynes. 

Tousey Varnish Co.—C. A. Tousey. 

Zeiger, G. W., Co—G. W. Zeiger. 


Clevéland, O. 


Baer-Wolfe Co—A. W. Wolfe. 
Baling Tie Buckle Co—G. W. Furth. 


Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co.—E. H. a 


Cuyahoga Roofing. Co. The—G 
George. 
General Supply Co—P. H. McAuliffe. 
Glauber Brass Mfg. Co—Jos. H. 
Glauber. 
Greenfield & Moshontz—S. Greenfield. 
Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Co.— 
Leon L. Allyn. 
Masek, C., Glue Co.—C. Masek, Jr. 
M. & M. Co., The—J. A. McLean. 
Moore, Jno. W.—Chas. R. Dodge. 
National Discount Co.—J. Brice Miller. 
Swinehart Tire & Rubber Co—F. H. 
Burgher, Akron, O. 
Co—L. J. 


United States Express 
Pauley. 
Walker, W. J., & Co.—W. J. Walker. 


Dallas, Texas. 
Higginbotham Millinery Co—E. L. Mc- 
Queen. 
Derby, Conn. 
Birmingham Iron Foundry—W. B. 
Marvin, Asst. Treas. 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


Watson Manufacturing Co—W. W. 
Watson. 


Johnstown, N. Y. 


Johnstown Knitting Mill Co., The— 

William T. Briggs, Treas. & Mer. 
Memphis, Tenn. 

American Snuff Co.—E. W. Somers. 

Ashner-Canmann-Taylor Co. — Pope 
Taylor. 

Belmont Candy Co—H. L. Betty. 

Citizens Bank & Trust Co—W. R. 
Cross. 

Clark Molasses Co.—C. B. Clarke. 

First National Bank—J. A. Omberg. 

Martin & Raine, Inc.—G. D. Raine, Jr. 

Penick & Ford, Ltd—J. W. Gates. 

Wade, Jno., & Sons—J. J. Wade. 

Williams, Evander, & Co.—Evander 
Williams. 


New Orleans, La. 
Croll & Huber Co.—N. Pfeiffer, V. P. 
Jones, J. Wilton—J. W. Jones. 
Mente & Co—lI. T. Rhea, Jr. 
Patorno, A., & Son—Anthony Patorno, 


Jr. , 
Payne & Joubert Machine & Foundry 
+ Co—Fred L. Joubert, Secy.-Treas. 
Darring, Louis, & Sons, Ltd—A. F. 

Commagers, Pres. 

New York, N. Y. 

Jaeckel, H., & Sons—Richard Jaeckel. 
Huntington, W. E. 
Liggett, Louis K., Co.—H. H. McKen- 


zie. 

National Silk Dyeing Co.—Chas. E. 
Lotte, Paterson, N. 

Rich, J. H. & W.—Ww. Rich, Brooklyn, 
N: Y. 


Wholesale Typewriter Co.—T. P. Black. 
Williams, David, Co.—E. P. Beebe. 
Wynkoop, Geradus M. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
rn Candy Co., Inc.—G. B. Root, 
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Omaha, Neb. 


Mid-West Electric Company—G.  K. 
West. r 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


_ Albert, Geo., & Co.—George Albert. 

Biberman Bros.—J. M. Biberman. 

Fittings, V. V. Co—Wm. T. Pringle. 

Dittman, Jos. F., & Co—E. P. Mon- 
tanye. 

Harrington, Edwin, 
Roger Sherron. 

Harrison Safety Boiler Works—D. R. 
G. Clifton. 

Jones, J., & Bro. 

Kuhnle, H. J., & Co—Henry J. Kuhnle. 

Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co.—R. H. 
Wilbur, V. P. 

Philadelphia Trading Co—J. J. Meade. 

Whitehall Cement Mfg. Co—W. C. 
Kent. 

Whitney & Kemmerer—C. H. Jacobs. 

Wolfson, Selig I. 


Sons Co., Inc.— 


Woods, ‘George, Sons & Co.—John K.° 


Strubing. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Gem Mfg. Company—D. A. McCaffrey. 
Mertens’, F., Sons—George A. Lamb. 
Northwestern Mutual Life Ins. Co— 
Royal S. Goldsburv. 
Taylor, A. G., Efficiency Co., The— 
Lewis R. Gill. 
Richmond, Va. 
Leonard, Chas., Hdwe. Co., The—C. C. 
Brown, Treas., Petersburg. 
Petersburg Savings & Ins. Co..—P. M. 
Pollard, Cash., Petersburg. 
Stockdell-Myers & Co—H. C. 
Petersburg. 
Roanoke, Va. 


Moir & Trout, Inc—P. H. Trout, Secy. 
Treas. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Belz Provision Co—A. Von Brunn. 
Hoelscher, Wm. A., Cigar Co—Alfred 
L. Hagemeyer. 
National Printing Co—Chas. A. Was- 
serburger. 


Myers, 


Knight Woolen 


Petty Tire & Rubber Co., 
G. Wedler. 

Sartorius Provision Compeny:-steety 
Sartorius. 

Steyermark-Heyman Merc. Co—L. W. 
Heyman. 

Switzler, Wm. F.—Care 
American Natl. Bank. 

United States’ Radiator Corporation— 
Walter T. Van Alen, Mgr. 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Adler, Davis, & Sons Clothing Co.—Ike 
derer. 
Capital National Bank—W. B. Geery. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Independent Coal & Coke Company— 
F, W. Nixan. 


The—Harry 


Mechanics- 


Mills—Henry String- 
ham, Mgr., Provo, Utah. 

Merchants’ Bank—H. P. Clark, Pres. 

Robinson, E. H., Co.—E. H. Robinson, 
Pres. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Anglo Cal. Trust Co—Fred F. Ouer. 
Crocker, A., & Co.—Emil Jacobson. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co—F. G. Kirner. 
International Mercantile & Bond Co.— 
S. L. Bright.. - 
Lewis-Simas-Jones. Co.—M. G. ae 


Bank — W 


Jones 
Sherman, ‘Clay & Co.—Geo. W. Bates. 
Swift & CoH. B. Hill. 
Union Oil Co.—R. J. Keown, Jr. 


Wheeling, W. Va. 


Emsheimer, Jos., Ins. Agency—G. 5. 
Emsheimer. 

Fostoria Glass Co—W. H. Hicks, Jr., 
Moundsville, W. Va. 

Kenny, C. D., Co.—Russell : Gardner. 

National Exchange Bank—L. E. Sands. 

Paull, Alfred, & Son—Alfred Paull. 

Seabright, H. L., Co—H. L. Seabright. 


Wichita, Kan. 


Schmidt, W. R., & Co—W. R. Schmidt. 
Sunflower State Oil Co—A. S. Hensel. 


Merchants National 


‘* Adopted and Recommended by the Na-- 
tional Association of Credit Men” 


Trade Inquiry and Property Statement Blanks bearing 
this endorsement are what leaders in credit work regard as 
meeting most nearly the needs of the credit department. 

No forms are official unless printed and sold by the 
National Association of Credit Men from its office at 41 Park 


Row, New York, N. Y. 
Send for samples. 
prices. 


Sold only to members and at cost 
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President Salisbury Sounds 
the Call for Another Year’s 
Activity 





of one who has undertaken the leadership in the 

work of such an association as ours;—first, the pro- 

fusion of demands upon us, the variety of service 
which an organization with our history and our purposes 
is expected to undertake, and second, the possible power 
in our Association if every man were giving it just a little 
more generously of his time and ability. 

When a voluntary organization becomes strong, those 
who profit most by its work, and are its direct beneficia- 
ries fail to realize how much is owed the leaders of the 
early days, who had no record of results to refer to, only 
a knowledge that they had a real work to do, and faith 
that they could do it. Our Association can continue to 
grow and become strong only as we follow their examples 
and contribute something of ourselves— even though it 
means a little sacrifice—for the good of those who are to 
take our places in the years to come. 

We are face to face with another Association year. 
Think what it would mean if every member would give 
but a small fraction of every day, or for that matter of 
each week, to a study of the needs of the great body of 

- eredit grantors, if all would make it a part of their plan to 
attend all meetings of their local association, and volun- 
teer such services as they felt best qualified to render to 
make the efforts of their officers more succcessful. 

During this first fall month is the time for us to resolve 
that we shall do something before the next annual meeting 
of the Association that can be placed to our credit as 
against the large balance we owe on account of benefits 
received through the Association. Do not wait to be asked 
to serve, but rather seek opportunities to work in the 
cause that stands for the highest type of business integrity 
and business honor. In doing so you will not be parting 
with anything of value to yourself. but on the other hand, 
will be acquiring benefits that are not purchasable with 
money ormeasurable by a medium of exchange. 

As president of your Association I earnestly desire 
your assistance, your services, your criticisms, and if 
I am so fortunate as to earn them, your commendation. 


FRED. R. SALISBURY, President. 


Teron are two things which are foremost in the mind 
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The annual fall nieeting of the Board‘df Diréctort ot the db 
Association of Credit Men-will be held at New York, September 17, 
18, 1912, At this meeting the Board will be asked to confirm the 
committee appointments made by the president, and will determine 
upon the city at which will be held the next or eighteenth annual 
convention. There will also be a large number of matters to pass 
upon which were referred to the Board by the Boston convention, 
and the Board will expect to receive communications from individual 
members in various parts of the country recommending or suggesting 
lines of important work to be pursued by the Association. Address 
all communications to the National office. 


“Read the BuLLETIN,” says a member of the Association. “Every 
copy is awaited with interest, not only to assist in making me a 
better Association man, | but more especially that I may serve better 
my individual interests.” 

The Utah Association of Credit Men entertained H. G. Moore, 
of Kansas City, a director of the National Association, at an informal 
luncheon attended by fifty prominent credit men of the city during 
the last week of August. Mr. Moore was at Salt Lake City in 
attendance upon a session of the Trans-Mississippi Congress, of 
which he is vice-president. 


At a recent luncheon of the Pittsburgh Association of Credit Men, 
the subject of legislation looking to the punishment of those who will- 
fully give cheques against insufficient funds for the purpose of secur- 
ing money or goods on credit, was discussed, and it is probable that 
at a future meeting a committee will be appointed to determine upon 
a measure which will if possible effectually meet this difficulty. 


Members of the St. Paul Association of Credit Men will hold 
their September meeting in Winona. About a hundred have signified 
their intention of going and consequently a special train has been 
arranged for. The principal speakers will be the mayor of St. Paul 
and President F. R. Salisbury of the National Association. The train 
leaves St. Paul at eleven o’clock in the morning and lunch will be 
served on the special.and dinner at Winona. 


The Cleveland Young Mens’ Christian Association wa arranged 
for an excellent course of lectures on credit topics for the: coming 
winter season, the course to be under the direction of the leaders of 
the Cleveland Association of Credit Men, who have, during the sum- 
mer, put in a large amount of study on the subjects to be presented, 
every effort being made to have these lectures of as practical a natufe 
as possible. The purpose is to have the talks finally printed in book 
or pamphlet form for the use of credit men and their assistants. 


Remember that October oth is the anniversary of the great Chicago 
fire of 1871... The appropriate way to celebrate it is to make it a clean-up 
day throughout the entire nation. The place to begin is at home in your 
individual plant and residence. Get the newspapers of your city aroused 
to demand that October gth shall be a clean-up day for the entire city 
in sympathy with the great fire protection movement which is gradually. 
gaining ground in this country. You will be astonished to see how 
readily the newspapers will take hold with you in this movement. 
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' Methbers of the National Association of Credit Men who have 
had dealings with the Sprague Mercantile Agency, of Chicago; Con. 
solidated Adjustment Co., of Chicago; Barr & Widen Mercantile 
Agency, St. Louis; Whitney Law Corporation, of New Bedford, 
Mass.; National Collection Agency, of Washington, D. C.; National 
Credit Exchange, Baltimore, Md.; Pinkerton & Company’s U. §. 
Detective Agency, Southern Division, New Orleans, La.; Interna. 
tional Adjusting Co., Kansas City, Mo., are requested to report the 
results of the same to the National office. " 


Dealers selling the farming communities are this year looking 
for unusually good collections for such large crops are now assured 
that farmers will not be justified in asking extensions. By pressing 
collections dealers will be able to realize promptly on most of. their new 
notes and accounts receivable, and they ought to be able to collect some 
_of the “carry-overs” against farmers who could not or would not come 
to time last year. This should be a great clean-up year, a year in which 
credit and collection men must make records for themselves. + 


W. S. Buchanan, Trevilians, Louisa County, Virginia, who has been 
the subject of several warnings in our letters and BULLETINS, we are now 
advised, has been arrested and released under bond of $1,500, pending 
trial at the October, 1912, term of United States Court at Richmond, Va., 
for fraudulent use of the mail. He is said also to have traded under the 
name of “F T. Mooty.” Any member who has had dealings or commu- 
nications with Buchanan should send originals with envelopes, if possible, 
to the National office. 


Efficiency engineers say that they have proof that not more than 
one man in ten uses. ideas in his work. They do not assert that the nine 
delinquents in every ten men are deficient in ideas, merely that they do 
not use those they have. So the thing to do is to dig out these ideas and 
use them; for the liveliest little worker in the world is an idea if only 
it is put to work; if those dormant ideas 'the nine have been negligent 


of so long, are properly stirred up, the results will confound the efficiency 
men. 


It is particularly refreshing when we find among the local associa- 
tions one where the work for increased membership does not cease with 
the quiet summer period. Especially conspicuous in the midsummer 
Bulletin issued by the Memphis Association was a list of eleven names 
which have just been taken into the.membership of the association. This 
augurs well for the fall work; it indicates that at least one association 
intends to make the securing of additional members a matter of year- 
round work instead merely of the rush spring period. 


Two hundred credit men and members of their firms gathered at Hol- 
lenden Hotel, Cleveland, August 29th, to hear Judge Frederick A. Henry, 
formerly of the Circuit Court, explain the various amendments to the state 
constitution submitted to the voters of Ohio on September 3d. The rea- 


son for the meeting was that the proposed amendments covered such a. 


wide range of matters affecting the public welfare that it was felt that 
every opportunity should be taken to have the citizens go to the polls well 
informed. Judge Henry made a clear and concise explanation of the 
various amendments and the legislative possibilities opened by their 
adoption. 
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The ‘Atlanta Association of Credit Men expects to entertain at the 
time that President Salisbury is with them on September 13th, delega- 
tions of credit men from associations at Savannah, Jacksonville, Birming- 
ham, Montgomery, Selma and Chattanooga. The Atlanta officers are 
going to show their guests how Atlanta has grown in the last few years 
in its manufacturing and industrial interests, and also its opportunities of 
entertainment. They expect that the banquet will represent one of the 
most important gatherings of credit men that has ever been held in the 
southeast. : 

Secretary Bruehler of the Cleveland Association of Credit Men 
says that judging by their activities, the “pay-in-advance” collection 
agencies are making a determined effort to share in the prosperity 
Cleveland is enjoying at this time. He says that calls are constantly 
coming to his office for explanations of the contract generally used 
by solicitors, for this class of agency, all of which indicates how deeply 
impressed credit men are with the canvass they make. As a sage 
puts it, “There may be a limit to credulity but it has never been dis- 
covered.” It might be added, “Even among credit men.” 


The use to which the members of a credit exchange bureau put 
the privileges of membership could not be better illustrated than by 
the report of the Interchange Bureau of the Utah Association of 
Credit Men for the month of-July, one of the quietest months of the 
year. During that month 1,930 reports were furnished, and forty- 
one copies of property statements which had been received during 
the month were forwarded to the members. What better proof could 
there be that the credit men of Utah appreciate the facilities of their 
association ? 


An interesting bit of experience is that which is presented in this 
BuLLETIN from the pen of H. W. Read of Boston, Mass., on the ad- 
vantages of selling on strictly net terms. Some fifteen years ago Mr. 
Read’s concern turned its back upon the usual cash discount contract 
and results of this move will-astonish most. business men. The article 
is not long and will highly repay careful reading. The usual or cash 
discount system has been the cause of so much complaint among credit 
men that this office would be interested in getting from far and wide 
comments from the readers of the article referred to above. 


The Fire Insurance Committee of the Wichita Association of Credit 
Men, Guy M. Truex, chairman, has been working this summer upon the 
city officials for an early installation of an up-to-date fire alarm system, 
an issue of bonds for which was authorized some time ago. The com- 
mittee has aroused the merchants located in the crowded business section 
to action by pointing out that insurance rates are certain to increase 
unless this improvement, together with a more efficient fire department, 
is secured. Perhaps credit men in other parts of the country would find 
it interesting to learn how their alarm system compares with standard 
systems as installed in other American cities and towns. 


“At the close of our first year of membership in your good Asso- 
ciation, ‘it is only fitting that we should in some way express our appre- 
ciation of the services rendered. There is not an issue of the BULLETIN 
that passes the writer’s desk which is not read with great care and it is 
safe to say that there is no issue but that contains valuable information 
in comparison with which the entire cost of membership sinks into utter 
insignificance,” says a member. As the BuLLETIN has often pointed out, 
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if: a credit grantor will.but use the facilities of his Association as they 
are intended to be used, he can make his department the most important 


producing end of the business and bring to himself rewards which follow 
such results. 


President Salisbury has planned a circuitous trip in coming to Ney 
York for the annual fall meeting of the Board. He left Minneapolis 
September 7th to be the guest of the Cincinnati credit men at a meetin 
September oth, of the Lexington members September roth, of the Louis. 
ville members September 11th, the Nashville members the 12th, and after 
being entertained by the members at Atlanta on the 13th proceeded to 
Philadelphia, reaching there September 16th, where he will be enter. 
tained by the Philadelphia association. The leaders in Association work 
in all these centers had made their arrangements to bring every local 
member into the receptions given the newly elected president. At New 
York President Salisbury will be the guest of the New York Credit Men’; 
Association the evening of September 18th, and of the Newark associa- 
tion September 17th. After the Board meeting he will proceed to Pitts. 
burgh for the meeting of the Association to be held September roth. 


There is to be at the Madison Square Garden, New York, October 
2, 1912, a fire exposition and international conference on fire pre- 
vention, protection and extinguishment, at which papers dealing with 
various features of fire prevention and protection will be read, the 
evenings to be devoted to a popular fire prevention educational cam- 
paign with moving pictures, stereopticon slides and lectures. October 
gth, the anniversary of the Chicago fire, will be especially observed as 
“Fire Prevention Day,” and October 11th and 12th devoted to fire 
extinguishment, including subjects of interest to municipalities and 
fire chiefs. There will also be exhibits of devices and awards to be 
made for new inventions of value. 


As the BULLETIN goes to press, the bankers of the country are 
assembling at Detroit, Michigan, for the thirty-eighth annual conven- 
tion of the American Bankers’ Association whase sessions open Sep- 
tember 9th and close the 13th. So large has become the business 
which must be cared for at these conventions that for the most part 
it’ is divided into sections, as for instance, trust company section, 
savings bank section, clearing house section, and state secretary’s 
section, each one of which listens to important addresses and dis- 
cusses matters of peculiar interest to its own department. The Bul- 
letin will present in October as full an account as possible of this 
convention, emphasizing particularly those points which are of inter- 
est to the credit grantor. 


September 1, 1912, two laws of special interest to credit men, 
adopted at the last session of the New York state legislature went 
into effect. They are the statutes relative to false statements to 
obtain credit,—providing that the issue of a false statement in writing 
for the purpose of securing credit shall be a misdemeanor and punish- 
able by imprisonment for not more than one year or by fine of not 
more than $1,000, or both fine and imprisonment,—and the act amend- 
ing the penal law of the state so that the forgery statute shall apply 
to employers guilty of manipulating their books in order to provide 
a basis for the obtaining of credit or property, the statute previously 
applying only to employees who manipulated books for the purpose 


of scheming to defraud their employer. Copies may be had on inquir- | 


ing at the National office. 
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No matter how convincing the canvass presented you regarding 
any collection agency, do not sign a contract for handling your col- 
lections whether advance payment is asked for or not, whether you 
intend to hand over hopeful or hopeless accounts, without first con- 
sulting our files. This will save you time, money and annoyance. 
We are trying to make it impossible for the dishonest collection 
agencies to make a living. If our members, despite all we can say, 
persist in fattening them, what can we do? 

The recent decision of the Supreme Court of the state of South 
Dakota, which held in the case of the Sioux City Remedy Company vs. 
Cobb, that no foreign corporation could use the courts of that state in 
the enforcement of an obligation to it without first complying with the 
foreign corporation act of South Dakota, whether or not the obligation 
was brought ‘about in a transaction intra-state or inter-state, is to be 
tested before the Supreme Court of the United States. Appeal is to be 
taken at the instance of the National Association of Credit Men in con- 
junction with the National Implement and Vehicle Association on the 
ground that the decision violates a constitutional right, and is of much 
importance to every incorporated concern who attempts to do business 
within the confines of South Dakota. The various Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciations of the Northwest, whose members’ business interests extend into 


that state, have also expressed their willingness liberally, to contribute 
to this important appeal. 


Failed for $38,395.72, with dividends paid to the many creditors of 
$383.97, that being all that was left of the $1,049.50 which the trustee 
was able to realize out of the assets of the estate. Only two years ago the 
firm of J. P. Lindemang & Sons was a prosperous stove and tinware 
manufactory in the city of Wauwatosa, Wis: Lindemann had devoted 
the best years of his life to this thriving concern and he and those in- 
terested with him were on an apparently certain road to wealth. Then 
suddenly came a fire which wiped out the entire plant, and there was 
not a cent of insurance, nothing left for the partners to commence upon 
anew. Charles Lindemann,:one of the concern, brooded over the mis- 
fortune, lost his health and died, and the other interested parties soon 
after were forced to go into bankruptcy. The case is now being settled 
with the above cited result. Here surely is an object lesson in the neces- 


sity of insurance which credit grantors can effectively use as an illustra- 
tion. 


All the leading business and trade associations of Philadelphia are 
taking part in formulating plans for the fourth Philadelphia trade ex- 
pansion excursion which falls in September, the excursion to represent 
one of the mostprogressive attempts ever made by a city to broaden its 
trade zone. A special train of Pullmans will carry the representatives of 
Philadelphia’s busiriess life as far south as Durham, N. C., stops being 
made at many cities in which probably the name of Philadelphia is prac- 
tically unknown from the buyer’s standpoint. It is said that the popula- 
tion of the towns and cities to be visited totals more than 500,000, and 
the trade bodies at’ all these centers have made arrangements to welcome 
the visitors, and to give them many side excursions during their stay. 
It was found that the first three annual excursions were productive of 
remarkable business results, not only to those who participated, but to 
the entire business interests of Philadelphia; this fourth excursion will 
go farther from the home-base than any previously taken, the others 

g laid stress particularly upon Pennsylvania. 
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At a recent meeting of the Louisville Credit Men’s Association, 
W. F. Baumeister presented his resignation from the office of secretary 
and treasurer, and Charles Fitzgerald was elected to succeed him and 
became also the manager of the Adjustment Bureau. The Louisvill, 
association seems to be particularly fortunate.in securing the services of 
Mr. Fitzgerald, who through his former connection has come in touch 
-with the majority of the members of the local association. Although a 
young man, he has made a place for himself in the life of the city and 
is held in high esteem. Mr. Fitzgerald undertakes the hew work with 
the understanding that both the Adjustment Bureau and the general 
work of advancing the interests of the credit men’s association are to 
receive his most careful attention. Members having cases ‘requiring 
adjustment in the Louisville territory should communicate with Mr, 
Fitzgerald whose name will be found in each copy of the BuLtemy 
under “Directory of Adjustment Bureaus,” as also under “Officers of 
Affiliated Branches.” 


The St. Louis University School of Commerce and Finance has 
announced for the winter term. a fifteen-lecture course on credit 
management, with Edward S. Murphy, of the United Mercantile 
Agency as director. The St. Louis school is similar to the New 
York University School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, and 
a course on credit management is prescribed under the “Business 
Administration” department, as distinct from optional courses, such 
as insurance, banking, real estate, etc. Mr. Murphy has secured the 
assistance of several members of the St. Louis association and others, 
among them, Geo. R. Barclay, of the Simmons Hardware Company, 
A. A. Mayne, of the Krenning Grocer Company, Maurice A. Murray, 
of the Buck Stove and Range Company, Walter Cunningham, of 
R. G. Dun & Company, Clarence P. Welsh, secretary of the St. Louis 
Association of Credit Men, W. J. Doherty, of the Hayes Woollen 
Company, Clarence R. Laws, of the Boatmen’s Bank, Henry C. 
Lawrence, of Blackwell-Wielandy Book and Stationery Co., W. W. 
Schiek, of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company, Chase Morsey, of the 
St. Louis bar, and A. H. Foote, manager of the Adjustment Bureau 
of the St. Louis association. 


At the present session of the legislature of the State of Georgia, 
the lower house unanimously passed a general insurance bill, prepared 
after months of investigation .by a special commission appointed at 
the previous legislative session. The bill creates an insurance depatt- 
ment in the office of the comptroller general, this officer being given 
the right to appoint a deputy insurance commissioner who shall be. 
a man, having had special experience qualifying him for the work. 
The bill gives special attention to the promotion of new insurance 
companies, restricting commissions paid for sale of stock, denying to 
any executive officer participation in commissions on such sales, pro- 
hibiting special board contracts, rebates and other discriminations, 
Fire insurance companies are to be required to write a standard un 
form policy and provision is made for the appointment of a fire 
inspector who shall investigate the cause of any suspicious fires and 
make report thereon to the insurance commissioner. The new depatt- 
merit is destined to make itself of great importance to the people of 
Georgia, the rapidly swelling business interests of that state clearly 
calling for the special management of insurance interests such 4s 
can be given only through a commissioner appointed for that purpose. 
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The exhaustive index prepared in connection with the Bound 
Bulletins of 1911, makes this 1050 page volume a remarkable epit- 
ome in credit subjects. One member wrote on receipt of his copy: 
“It should be in the hands of every credit man in the country.” The 
price is but $1.50 delivered. 


The fact that we do not seem to be any nearer the solution of 
the problems connected with our system of banking,—as indicated 
by the attitude of the political conventions of this summer toward the 
specific banking reform most prominently before the country,—should 
be no cause for disheartenment. It was not to be expected that 
political parties at this time would act thoughtfully or definitely upon 
a scheme of reform which had not been fully worked out in the minds 
of the people. All that has been accomplished thus far in a popular 
sense is to secure a general acknowledgment of the utter inadequacy 
of the system of banking under which the business of the country is 
now carried on, a system which every credit man must take into 
account at all times and seasons in his loans and credits of long dating, 
because given unusual stress -and strain the system does not work 
automatically to protect commerce but that which is extra legal must 
be resorted to, to do what the system itself should make provision 
for. It is for the business men of the country through their associa- 
tions and for the Banking and Currency Committee of our Association 
locally and nationally to continue more earnestly than heretofore the 
study of banking problems, still further popularizing the understand- 
ing of them. Legislators will not act until pushed into action. 


Insurance Commissioner Havey of Maine says he is within bounds 
in saying that not more than ten per cent. of holders of fire insurance 
policies in the state of Maine understand the termg and conditions of 
their policies, and this not because they read and cannot understand, 
but do not attempt to read. He said that he has found in his talks with 
intelligent men that the general understanding of a fire insurance policy 
seems to be that in the event of insured property being damaged or de- 
stroyed by fire, the insurance company promises to pay the insured a 
certain agreed sum. “To be sure,” says (Commissioner Havey, “there is 
an element of truth in this understanding, but it is only a half-truth, 
for the fact to remember is, that a fire insurance policy is a contract, 
and unless the insured complies with the conditions affecting him the 
contract is not worth the paper it is written on. In other words, the 
policy is not a one-sided affair by any means, and the insurance com- 
pany is under no legal obligation to pay any losses unless the insured 
has performed his part of the contract; therefore, how can any man 
presume to feel safe without reading and understanding his policy con- 
tract, filled as it is with technicalities and conditions which the courts 
have declared proper and legal—technicalities and conditions which must 
be complied with, or the contract is at least voidable, if not void.” 


In his first of the month letter to members, which by the way is 
excellent reading from beginning to end, President T. M. Salter, of the 
Memphis Association of Credit Men, has a paragraph on “Don’t assist 
in starting a failure.” He says that the early fall is properly considered 
the ideal time for merchants to embark in business, for it usually gives 
them a good cash trade for fully six months, but it will be exceptional if 
among those who start up this fall there will not be some with bad 
commercial records, men known to be dishonest, whose past business 
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lives have been open to serious criticism, who are tricky oii are known 
to' be so‘by the trade. ' Such parties sHould not be given lines of-credit, 
hé declares, for to do $0 is to encourage a future failure. Unfeértinately 
it frequently happens that a credit man in extending credit to sucli’ per- 
son does so with the thought that he will be safe for a little while and 
this. is probably true; he gets his future failure“ launched by. the .credit 
man who has extended him credit, for of course, he will pay,pkomptly at 
first and then will refer to, those. ‘who ‘have assisted him in-hig intended 
failure. Those who sell him later, on the paying record he has so quickly 
established, are the sufferers and are ‘made: .so unfairly. Therefore the 
credit man should refuse absolutely to sell a:man known to be dishonest 
and tricky even though determined, to limit, him to a transaction, or, two, 
The leopard is not likely to change his spots, . hs 


The appellate division of the: ‘Supreme Court of the, state, of New 
York recently made a decision, favorable to the bulk sales law. One of 
the \mémbers of the New York Credit Men’s Association received an 
‘order for a uantity of goods from one A. Fassois.. Shortly after deliv- 
ery, the a suspicions were aroused, and hé made am’ isivestiga- 
tian which disclosed the fact that Fassois had transferre¢ on the sartie 
day on which the goods were delivered his entire stock of merchandise 
to the value of several thousand dollars to another party, and that most 
of the merchandise had béen removed to a vacant store in the neighbor- 
“hood of the Fassois establishment. Acting upon this information, and 
under the provisions of the bulk sales law on the theory that the transac- 
tion was presumably fraudulent, a representative of the creditor had 
removed by replevin proceedings from said store all of his goods, which 
were still part of the merchandise on hand.’ This move was followed by 
proceedings. startef in the municipal court to recover the merchandise 
which the creditor had removed. At the hearing it developed that, on the 
day of delivery of the goods a bill of sale had been executed between 
Fassois arid the transferee, and that no notice had been sent to any of the 
creditors. It was contended, therefore, that the transaction was presump- 
tiveevidence of fraud; and sufficient to warrant the action taken. . The 
courts sustained our member’s contention, but an appeal was taken, with 


the result that the appellate division sustained the findings of the lower 
court. 


It is not a new story, but some of the members may not have heard 
of the experience of a Detroit manufacturer who received an order from 
North Carolina signed “John Jones,Agent.” Now Jones, the maker of 
the. order, was looked up through the agencies and was’ found to have 
good rating. The order was fillet, but he failed to pay for the goods, 
and the manufacturer .put, his claim in the hands of an attorney, who 
brought suit before a justice ‘of the peace'and was awarded a’ judgment. 
The defendant took an appeal and carried it-to the. Superior Court, 
where it.was held that inasmuch as the order was signed by Jones as 
agent for his wife, who under the laws of North Carolina had no capacity 
to make a contract, the manufacturer.was wholly without remedy at law. 
The laws of the state Say that 4 wife cannot make a contract unless she 
‘is a free-trader, and she can become a free-trader only in two ways: 
first, by antenuptial contract proved and registered; and second, by her 
signing jointly with her husband an instrument signifying her. intention 
and. his consent to her becoming a free-trader. In the case in hand, the ' 
man’s wife never had signed such a paper, and the game was apparently 
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to make an order as her agent and then hide behind the law, which made 
it impossible for anyone to act as her agent. It is said that Jones in a 
brief period secured $20,000 worth of goods in this way. Here is an 
oddity in the laws ‘of the states! which is extreme, ‘but is: not the only 
oddity against which:credit men have to protect themselves. ‘The’National - 
Association has tried to catalogue them in its annual publication, “The ' 
Credit Man’s Diary.” Cito a a PA 

You have probably noticed that as a rule rich, powerful ‘and 
prosperous concerns have a habit-of being insistent upon ‘customers 
living upto terms, of sale.. They haye such large, means, such ample 
credit facilitjes, that one would’ suppose the tendency would bé to 
drive with leoser rein, permit, accounts continually to run over the 
stipulated time, and. take jess’ pains with little matters, such as unfair 
deductions, or taking discounts after the discount period is past. 
On the other hand, the easy-going drivers are more likely to be found 
among those who'can least afford to have customers take liberties 
with their terms of payment, and one is led to ask if there is not a 
very close relationship between prosperity and that strict insistence 
upon hewing to the line which.we find so nearly universal in success- 
ful .concerns.; Are such concerns systematic, do.they lay down . 
definite rules and insist.upon having them closely observed because 
they. are powerful, or have they become powerful because they ‘have 
put each detail of the house in its proper place and relationship with 
the rest of the business, and thus fortified themselves against the 
tendency to make each transaction a sparring contest in which every 
customer hopes to come out with a little saving as against the other 
customers and the’stated price and terms? Everyone, even the unsyste- 
matic, recognizes as a general proposition that there must be rules, 
but comparatively few appreciate the necessity of enforcing them 
when a case arises, and so every combination of circumstances 
makes an exception, and every day the concern from its head to its 
juniors in the. service spend their days in doubt and demoralization, 
and .their. spirits become peevish and shrivelled instead of buoyant 
and expanding in the struggle for business. 


New banking laws in many of our states permitting the opening 
of banks with small capital have been taken advantage of to a large 
extent particularly in the agricultural communities of the middle west. 
This has meant that a large number of banks were manned by officers 
and directors who had little or no banking experience, which fact 
has led to frequent complications and necessitated the assistance of 


the banking department to straighten things out and put the bank ee 


in proper condition. .The state of Kansas has tried to meet this con- 
dition by a plan evolyed by Bank Commissioner Dolley who has 
established what is in effect a school for bankers. When a new bank 
is organized under state laws, he purposes seeing that the officers : 
know what are their duties before allowing them to take up the man- 
agement of the bank’s affairs. He calls the president and cashier to 
his office and requires them to submit to an examination. Questions 
are submitted covering the Kansas banking law, the negotiable instru- 
ments law, the state corporation laws, together with points touching 
practical and technical banking. Questions also are put intending to 
give the commissioner a fair estimate upon the new officers’ judgment 
in financial affairs, and should they not succeed in making the required 
average in the examination, these prospective officers are to be given 
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suggestions for study, after which there will be a new examination; 
and if an applicant is still obtuse, the understanding is that his selec- 
tion as an Official of a bank will not be approved by the banking com- 
missioner. It is believed that in this way a higher standard for the 
bank officers of Kansas will be established, especially for the smaller 
communities. While a complete system of examinations has not been 
worked out, and indeed will probably have to be changed from time to 
time, Bank Commissioner Dolley believes that he is on the right track 
to overcome a real public menace. 


There are probably few, whose interests lie outside of the banking 
business, who realize how important has become the American Institute 
of Banking, a section of the American Bankers’ Association. This 
institute—for that is what it really is, and not simply an association— 
now consists of 12,000 men engaged in the business of banking, organized 
into seventy-five chapters located in as many of the principal cities of 
the country and in Cuba and Hawaii. The purpose of the institute is 
purely that of educating bankers in banking, and in establishing and 
maintaining a recognized standard of education by methods of official 
examinations and the issuance of certificates of graduation. The course 
of study provided covers the theory and practice of banking and such 
principles of law and economics as pertain to the banking business, and 
requires at least one hundred hours of class or correspondence work 
under approved instructors. Of late there has arisen a strong demand 
among some of the graduates for a higher course of study to supple- 
ment the existing one. These graduates are of the opinion that the 
acquirement of the certificates should be but the beginning of institute 
work rather than its completion ; that the institute should provide courses 
of study which will guide graduates in their efforts to become thoroughly 
efficient in the history, theory and practice of their profession; that the 
new course should not be elementary, but on a par with post graduate 
courses of the university. In such course it would be the purpose to 
trace bank development in this country from the establishment of the 
first bank in 1741, giving attention to first and second United States 
banks, the history of state banking, the independent treasury system and 
the present system of finance which began with the Civil War, these sub- 
jects to be followed. by a general study of banking systems of England 
and Germany, France, Canada and Scotland, in order to secure an under- 
standing of the faults and advantages of the various banking systems 
of the world as a basis upon which to study present day problems. It 
is sincerely to be hoped for the genéral good that such course will be 
established, for there is far from existing, even among the bankers, a 
proper understanding of the basic principles of sound money and bank- 
ing, and progress toward more civilized conditions is quite to be 
despaired of under such unfortunate circumstances. 


The annual reports of the Committee on Statistics of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters continue to show a disappointingly heavy 
fire loss in this country. The per capita loss for the cities of 20,000 
population and over was $2.62 or twenty-three cents greater than 
in 1910. In a group of the twenty-eight cities having a population 
of 200,000 or over St. Paul stood the highest with a per capita loss of 
$3.87, Kansas City coming next with a per capita loss of $3.74, Cin- 
cinnati third with a loss of $3.67. The average per capita loss for 
this group of twenty-eight cities was $2.42 which was ten cents above 
the average for 1910 and the per capita loss in fifteen of these cities 
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was greater than the average. The city in this group having the 
smallest per capita loss was Baltimore with 93 cents, Providence 
following with $1.01 and Cleveland with $1.07. The smallest per 
capita loss reported in any city of 20,000 or over was Central Falls, 
R. I., a city of 24,000 which had a per capita loss of eleven cents and 
Zanesville, Ohio, a city of 29,000 came next with a loss of 15 cents, 
and Steubenville, Ohio, with a population of 23,000 with the per capita 
loss of 18 cents. The following table shows the thirty-four cities 
which had a per capita loss of over $5 as compared with the cities 
which had a loss of over $5 in 1910. The large losses in Bangor, 
Maine, and Houston, Texas, are attributable to conflagrations. 
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Those who follow the records of the Committee of Statistics year 
after year will discover that the fact that certain cities may make a 
favorable showing one year is no indication that they may pass through 
another year with an equally favorable record. There is food for 
reflection in all these statistics, especially when we compare them 
with the record made last year with the English city of Sheffield with 
its nearly 500,000 people, a tremendous industrial center, which had 
a per capita loss of but fifteen cents, eleven of twelve of the largest 
cities of the Kingdom having had a per capita loss of less than $1, 
the average being 53 cents. Equally interesting comparison is found 
in Germany where the highest per capita loss in any city of the 
empire was at Frankfort, a city of 70,000 people where the loss was 
57 cents and the average per capita loss of the eight largest cities 
was 21 cents. 797 





CENTRAL CHATS 


HE imitation instinct is Nature’s provision 
ae the education of the child, but when 

ideas begin to associate and reason develop, 
then imitation should be the servant and not the 
master of the man. 

Each individual differs in natal gifts from all 
other individuals, and if this is the Divine pro- 
vision, then why should we be governed by a pas- 
sion to duplicate exactly the success or presumed 
brilliancy of some other man? We are alone ex- 
pected to do our best with the gifts natal and ac- 
quired; we have to live our largest lives. This 
development of individuality is the hope of our 
enduring commercial progress, and as demands 
differ in every calling so there must be men of dif- 
ferent gifts to meet these demands and round out 


the highest and best in the social and industrial 
life. | 


. Be yourself, and yourself alone, is the demand. 
Let the achievement of others generate a deep 
feeling of emulation, but by no means an uncon- 
trollable impulse for imitation, and as we proper- 
ly and persistently exercise those powers which are 
our natural asset we grow into the full stature of 
our own individuality. 

Commerce needs this attitude and conception in 
the credit department, for speaking in general 
terms, the way is being merely blazed, and every 
man in the service true to himself and to his gifts 
is adding to the permanency and safety of trade 
intercourse, expanding the possibilities of the 
national resources and unreservedly deserving the 
approbation of his fellow men. 
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CENTRAL CHATS 


HIS issue of the BULLETIN is devoted to im- 

portant items on mercantile agency service,. 

and we sincerely and urgently commend the 
reading and thoughtful study of these items to 
our entire membership. 

Mercantile agencies are public servants, and this 
position calls for an unreserved expression of that 
for which the Association stands—“Co-operation.” 
We must deprecate the attitude so frequently prac- 
tised of sulking over grievances, real or fancied. If 
real, they should be corrected; if fancied, ex- 
plained away. 

Our Committee on Mercantile. Agency Service 
has caught the spirit and committed their efforts, 
‘in behalf of the Association, to harmonizing the 
mercantile agency service with the real and reason- 
able needs of the credit department. 

You have a part to play. Progressive efficiency 
can not be obtained solely by the National office 
or our committee. It is only possible through the 
playing of a proper part by each credit man, and 
playing this part in a spirit of patience and fair- 
ness. Therefore, when appeals issue from the 
Committee on Mercantile Agency Service we 
earnestly urge that the appeals may not go un- 
heeded, but that all will line up and lend the 
willing hand. | | 

Our expectations will be fully and amply realized 
through such unanimity of action and spirit. 


(Le 





Michael Eugene Bannin 
In Memoriam 


ICHAEL EUGENE BANNIN has passed away when 
those of us who knew him felt that he had reached the 


period in his career which held for him the best of life for 

many years to come. He had had, as most men have, 
his days of anxiety and stress, but had reached a time when 
fortune smiled upon him, he was prosperous; the unsought hon- 
ors of place:and position in social, business and official life were 
showered upon him; best of all he had a lovely and affectionate 
wife and family and the high regard of all his associates. 

He was called away too soon. 

It is said that not many friendships are formed after forty. 
We were oy gm that when I first met him, but we were dear 
friends and I knew him well and bear witness to his qualities 
as a citizen and as a man. 

Perhaps that quality which marked him more than any 
other and was the keynote of his character, was sincerity. With 
genial manners and modest bearing he had a clear head for 
business and a sound judgment, getting at once to the heart of 
any subject placed before him. There was no better authority 
on credits or the ethics governing business transactions, withal 
he was of a deeply religious turn of mind. 

He was generous of his time, as well as of his money, and 
devoted a large share of both to the good of his fellows. A 
touching evidence of the love for him was seen at his funeral 
service, where amid the great assembly of his friends and ad- 
mirers, were found delegations of children from the institutions 
of which he was an officer. 

Michael E. Bannin was the first president of our New York 
association. He was of the first of those who felt the time had 
come to establish the profession of the credit man upon a higher 
plane and voice the unwritten code of ethics that governs us. 

He was active in the organization of our National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, servedias its first vice-president, as a director 
and on its committees, warmly advocated its highest aims, was 
widely known and well loved and respected by our membership. 

e will not be forgotten. 


New York, 
Aug.°27, 1912. 





Action of the New York Credit Men's Association Upon 
the Death of Mr. Bannin 

At the August meeting of the executive committee of the New 

York: Credit Men’s Association, a committee consisting of President 

Frank S. Flagg and former presidents Charles Biggs, R. P. Messiter, 

O. G. Fessenden, T. H. Bartindale, A. H. Watson, Charles E. Méek, 


MIcHAEL EuGENE BANNIN 


Malcolm Graham, W. S. Armstrong and Howard Marshall, was appointed 
to ‘raft a memorial upon the death of Mr. Bannin. The committee, in 
behalf of the association, unanimously adopted the following : 
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“To the memory of MICHAEL E. BANNIN, First President of the 

New York Credit Men’s Association, who died August 7, 1912. 

“In the annals of this Association and of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men the name of Michael E. Bannin will always hold 
a prominent place. As one of the founders of the Association, as one 
of those who formulated its objects and aims, as one of those who 
for years directed its policies and planned its work, and as its first 
president, he had a strong faith in its principles and its possibilities 
of usefulness. 

“He was naturally conservative in temperament and his influence 
brs always exerted towards the attainment of high ideals in business 
life 

“Feeling, as he did, such a warm interest in its success, he 
gladly sacrificed his time and gave his personal efforts to promote 
its growth and widen its influence. And so he had come to be re- 
garded after all these years of service and recognized influence, as 
a representative credit man“of whom the New York Credit Men's 
Association felt proud. 

“He was respected for his sound judgment; he was admired 
and honored for his clean, wholesome lite; he was loved by all who 
knew him for his warm-heartedness, his usefulness and the many 
endearing traits of his noble character. 

“The Executive Committee of the New York Credit Men’s As- 

sociation extends to the family of our beloved associate, Michael E. 

' Bannin, the assurance of its profound sympathy’ in their bereavement, 
and expresses its sense of grief and personal loss in his death.” 


What Would You Do With This Order? 

An order was received by a dry goods distributing house for 
approximately $1,000 on terms 2-10 net sixty days with sixty days 
dating. The merchant placing this order is doing business in an 
industrial town of ten thousand inhabitants of which about one- 
fourth were employed in a concern manufacturing automobile sup- 
plies. The merchant began business four years ago on a cash invest- 
ment which he had inherited, of $5,000. He had formerly been a 
salesman .and had no practical experience in merchandising prior 
to entering upon this enterprise. For two years he had paid on an 
average of thirty days from datings, but afterwards paid at maturity, 
and then became on an average thitty days slow. 

He made a financial statement to the house with which the $1,000 
order had been placed, claiming: 

Stock on hand 
Accounts Receivable 
Cash on hand 


He owed for merchandise (of whith approximately 
$2,500 was due) 

Borrowed money from bank not due 

Borrowed from a friend. for indefinite period 


Owing 
Showing capital and surplus account of 


What would be your disposition of the order on this report and 
statement, and give reasons? 
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Terms—Net Cash Thirty Days, No Discount: and Why 
By H. W. Reap, BAKER-VAWTER CoMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


There was a time when credit was extended principally because 
of the customer’s present inability to pay cash; when the seller prac- 
tically gambled on the crops or business ability of the buyer to meet 
his obligations. Such is not the purpose of the credit business of 
today; the man who extends credit nowadays generally plans to do 
so only to the customer who is fully able to pay today. He is willing 
to extend credit to him in order to make trading easier and thereby 
sell larger amounts, but this only to the customer who is amply able 
to pay at the time. He extends this credit for the further reason 
that the ease of trading will bind this desirable customer to him; will 
make the customer come to the place where he has an established 
account because it is so convenient to trade that way; but seldom 
will the merchant today extend credit with the knowledge that his 
customer is not able to pay now but may be later on. 

In an address‘ before a body of business men in Chicago Mr. 
David R. Forgan, president of the National City Bank of that city, 
spoke of credit as “a thing'which a man who did not need it, could’ 
get in amounts limited only by the extent to which people knew he 
did not need it; but a thing which the man who needed it so badly 
that his name was already on the list of candidates for the poor farm, 
could not get at all.” -Tremendous commercial agencies operate 
throughout the entire business world for the purpose of determining 
the financial ability of business houses and business men, and the 
promptness and integrity with which they meet obligations. Special 
credit men are employed by all large business houses to investigate 
the ability and intent of each individual customer. Associations of 
credit men and rating bureaus are organized to assist one another in 
determining these things. And all this tends to show the great change 
that has come in the credit field_the change from gambling on crops 
and probable future earnings, to the predetermination of the cus- 
tomer’s present financial ability and his general honesty in business 
transactions. Do not understand me to say that credit men never 
take a chance, but believe me, the aim of the originator of the credit 
man was that his chief business should be to eliminate risks; or, as 
the insurance man puts it, to take only the good risks. 


Now, the original purpose of discounts for cash payments within 
a specified time, was to induce the customer who did not have to 
wait for his crops to mature, or who did not have to sell his goods 
before he would have the money to pay for them, to settle his account 
promptly. This man with the money knew that the merchant gave 
long terms to the majority of his customers, and the merchant had 
to offer inducements,—and good fat inducements too,—to get this 
customer with ready cash to separate from his money. And what 
were the results of these inducements? The terms we will say offer 
a discount for payment in thirty days. Mr. “Man-with-the-money” 
waits forty days, and sends his check for invoice less the discount. 
The merchant needs the money and accepts the payment as in full. 
The next time Mr. “Man-with-the-money,” waits fifty days. The 
merchant protests but the customer hangs out for his discount and 
the merchant either gives it or loses a customer. 

If the original purpose of granting credit no longer exists to any 
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very material extent,—that is to say, if we do not plan credit systems 
as relief hospitals for customers suffering from financial disability, — 
and if the original purpose of discounts no longer exists,—that is, if 
we no longer loak at discounts as special inducements to the able 
few (tempting morsels for the convalescents in our hospital. ward), 
if I say these original needs have passed, we must conclude that dis- 
counts at least serve some present worthy purpose, or they have out- 
lived their usefulness in the credit system. I shall leave the argu- 
ment as to whether they serve any present useful purpose.entirely to 
my readers, but I shall try to give them the experience of my house in 
selling both with and without them. 

What has been our own experience with discounts? For many years 
my company sold under terms of 2 per cent. off 10 days, net 30, and 
we found it productive of more friction and misunderstanding than 
all other sources of trouble combined. Did these terms bring in the 
money? On the other hand, discounts were constantly sought and 
fussed about no matter how old the account. But, once you had con- 
vinced your customer that he could not get his discount unless he 
paid within the time limit, he was immediately obsessed of the idea 
that if he did not take his discount he was entitled to take his own 
time in paying. It took the stronger houses long years to educate 
their customers to know that “2—10, net 30” meant no discount 
unless paid within ten days and all bills to be paid within thirty days, 
and those houses that were not so strong or so strict have not yet 
succeeded in educating their customers to this fact. Friction, protests, 
unjust claims and demands for allowances were our portion when 
we were engaged in this beneficent educational work. 


As an illustration of what curious claims are trumped up over the 
- matter of discounts, I quote from the New York Journal of Commerce, 
January 13, 1912, the following: “New York, January 10, 1912. A 
sells to B through a broker some merchandise on terms of three per cent. 
ten days. After six months B settles the invoice by deducting discount 
and allowing A interest at the rate of six per cent. per annum for time 
that expired between the ten days from date of invoice and date of settle- 
ment. A refuses to accept the settlement, stating that the bill is due net. 
B contends that there was no net stipulation on the contract. A con- 
tends that settlement not. having been made in ten days less three 
per cent. the bill thereafter must be settled for net. In the meantime 
no application was made by A for ,the payment of the bill during 
the period of six months. If A had solicited a settlement B was ready 
tc meet the request. Herice, another contention of B is that it was 
practically borrowed money from ten days after date of the invoice, 
for which favor B offered interest at the rate of six per cent.” Any 
credit than could cite similar cases of the ingenuity displayed by 
customers seeking to increase the concessions he has already granted. 

But this constant bickering and haggling is not the worst feature 
of discounts. It tends to hide another fact even more important—the 
fact that the house offering discounts and long terms does not get so 
quick a line on the customer’s actual ability or intention to pay. ‘he 
frequent wrangles seem to establish in the selling house as well as the 
buying house, the idea that the account is not due at all until thirty cays 
had passed and that a month or so after due is soon enough to begin 
to urge payment. In other words, sixty to ninety days elapse after the 
goods are sold before the credit man really begins to get busy. Now let 
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us suppose that the customer cannot or will not pay. We have waited 
too long to get our start. Our customer has either run his account with 
us up to or beyond the limit, or he has done the equivalent by incurring 
other liabilities or by continuing to waste his: assets. Our loss is made 
heavier by every day’s delay. It is almost axiomatic that the sooner we 
know an account is bad, the less will be our loss. 

About eighteen years ago my company changed its terms, and the 
sales memoranda were made to read, “Terms strictly net cash,” the ~ 
salesman explaining to each new customer that if his credit were estab- 
lished to our satisfaction, we would consider this to mean that while no 
discount would be allowed, he would be entitled to not more than thirty 
days time in settlement. Others have chosen various ways of stating the 
same terms, some stating them as “Net 30 days, no discount,” others as 
“Terms net, no discount, all accounts due within 30 days.” The question 
as to how the terms will be stated has been largely decided on the point 
of their probable impression on the customer. 

A natural question now is, how the net thirty days, no discount ~ 
terms will help in getting quicker action? The account is still not due 
until thirty days. But if this is your reasoning, it is right here that 
the error begins. The net thirty days terms no discount, do not create 
the same impression on the mind of the customer. Many a customer on 
signing an order has said to me on this very point, “That sounds strict.” 
This is the real meat of the proposition. The impression given at the 
very start is that you expect him to live up to these terms, and this atti- 
tude naturally reacts upon the credit man and a more consistent and con- 
tinuous effort is put forth to bring the customer to live up to the terms 
upon which he bought. And the customer does not resent this effort nor 
quarrel with it any more than, if as much as, he did under the older plan. 

Under the “2 off 10” plan we found a large majority of customers 
deducting discounts on settlements made anywhere from eleven to forty 
days after invoice date. If we returned a check our customer was fre- 
quently enraged—fighting mad—if we applied the check on account and 
wrote for the balance, we seldom received this balance and sometimes 
lost a customer by asking for it. Furthermore, the customer who asked 
for his discount after eleven days and got it, was certain that he could 
get greater concessions both in discounts and in prices if he only showed 
the disposition to fight for them. Other customers who, as they put it, 
“did not ask us for any discount” took from sixty days to sixty years 
to settle. It cost us many thousands of dollars for discounts; the aver- 
age time of payment was over sixty days; the friction with customers and 
loss of customers was nerve racking—the percentage of loss from bad 
accounts was very high. 


Now, the “no discount” plan is not a heaven or a millennium, not 
even a cure all. We still have customers who quarrel with the terms on 
which they have bought; who seek discounts to which they are not en- 
titled; who try to delay payment indefinitely or evade it entirely. On the 
whole though our experience with the no discount plan has been that it 
has reduced the friction and the controversies with customers to a mini- 
mum, practically eliminating wrongful claims for discounts and making 
the refusal of the claims that we do have not only easy to us, but more 
uniformly satisfactory to the customer. . It has had a tendency to assure 
the customers that our claim of one price selling is fact and not fiction, 
this being a sort of corollary of the first mentioned result—the certainty 
that the.terms are absolutely uniform carrying with it a similar assur- 
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ance on the matter of prices. It has saved us thousands of dollars in 
discounts, $50,000 last year if all our invoices had been discounted two 
per cent. It has shortened the average time taken in settlement to « 
very satisfactory point. As a natural result of this it has reduced the 
amount of capital tied up in accounts receivable. It has enabled us to 
follow accounts so closely that the percentage of had accounts has been 
cut in two. Our president believes that our present terms are partly 

- responsible for steadying the average time of settlement so that temporary 
investments of surplus funds can be made safely and without the liabil- 
ity of having to reconvert or borrow frequently. Seven points—and 
each one of vital importance to the credit man—because your real credit 
man is a booster. He is not satisfied simply to authorize new accounts, 
watch the amounts of current accounts, and chase bad accounts. He 
knows that any move of his department which strengthens the customer’s 
confidence in his house is a consummation devoutly to be wished; and he 
will not worry about the possible failure of other departments to see who 

*did it. He knows that the great sum lost annually in giving discounts is 
well worth saving. He knows that to reduce the average time that ac- 
counts are outstanding is as effective in increasing earnings as turning 
the stock. And he knows that any reduction of the annual loss from bad 
accounts is a thing over which he can crow lustily, and no other depart- 
ment head will question his right to crow. 

What is the purpose of rating? Certainly it is to define as clearly 
as possible the ability and intention of the firm or individual to settle just 
debts promptly and honestly, this definition being made up, however, 
from financial statements more or less difficult to verify, together with 
an endorsement from a bank and from two or three commercial houses 
with whom the customer has dealt. In its very nature then a rating is a 
generalization. The moment you sell goods to a customer, however, you 
are interested in something more than a generalization. You have a 
specific interest in his individual ability and intention to pay, but unless 
you can get a line on this within a month, you are working in the dark. 
What we expect of a salesman is sales, not brilliant prospects, glowing 
possibilities and promises of the business ‘in the future. What we expect 
of a customer is cash when due for the goods sold, and not excuses, 
promises, and reasons for delay. In either case the sooner we know 
which is being offered—the real goods or the pipe dreams—the more 
certainly have we eliminated chance and prevented loss. 


Just to get at one point a little more clearly though, let us assume 
that: our prices are now so fixed as to permit giving cash discounts ; or 
to state it another way, our prices are such that if we ceased to offer 
discounts we would have to reduce all prices by the amount of the dis- 
count. But let us also say that we are managing to turn our accounts 
every sixty days—six times a year—and by this change in price and 
terms we are enabled to make our accounts turn every forty-five days— 
eight times a year. Now, the exact percentage of gain produced by this 
quicker turning of our accounts would be a matter subject to too many 
variables to calculate with only the elements just stated, but the illustra- 
tion shows the great point sought. Merchandising consists briefly in 
turning money into goods, goods into accounts, and accounts into mone) 
and on around the circle again. Anything that can make the game go 
faster has the general effect of reducing the amount of capital required, or 
conversely of increasing the volume of business that can be done on a 
given capital. If a capital of $100,000 earns $10,000 per annum net, it 
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can declare 10 per cent. dividends. If all processes can be made to 
move a third faster we can do the same business on $75,000 capital and 
$10,000 on this means 15 per cent. dividends. Understand that this illus- 
tration. points only the general principle involved; but the credit man 
who recognizes it and acts on it and produces the goods with it, will 
become the first vice-president instead of the fourth vice-president. 

So far we have talked almost entirely from the standpoint of the 
wholesaler or of the retailer who sells in large amounts direct to the 
consumer. Retailers selling in smaller amounts and to a wide range of 
customers have generally found the same principle of short terms. neces- 
sary in their business. Until comparatively recently the majority of 
retailers followed some sort of discount plan to effect prompt payment. 
This was usually without fixed rule and in the nature of accepting even 
money, that is, settling a bill of $17.30 for $17 even, or it was by a small 
gift to the customer at the time of settlement, the grocer, for example, 
sending out a dozen oranges without charge. This -practice is still very 
widespread throughout the South, and we hear of it occasionally even 
here in Boston among small concerns. The larger institutions, however, 
recognize that the customer has already had his discount in the increased 
convenience of trading, from his standpoint, and from the standpoint 
of the house in the increased cost of bookkeeping, etc. These large 
retailers recognize also that they need to protect themselves against bad 
accounts just as much as do the wholesalers and manufacturers and that 
short terms and prompt settlements can be the only safe guide. Wealthy 
men fail just the same as men: of less wealth. In fact; retailers will find 
a larger percentage of “bluffers” among well-rated individuals than 
wholesalers or manufacturers will find among well-rated firms. The 
percentage of retailers who insist on monthly settlements on or before 
the fifteenth of the month following the purchase is constantly increas- 
ing, and I have no doubt that they will bear me out in the statement that 
not only were they forced into these terms almost as a matter of self- 
preservation, but that they have found the results to be a quicker line 
on bad accounts and consequently less loss from this source, and also a 
proportionately smaller amount of capital tied up in accounts receivable 
and consequently a quicker turning of this capital. 


We have still spoken solely from the standpoint of the credit man, 
whether in the manufacturing, wholesale, or retail concern. The points 
that my company has gained by short terms and no discounts are, first, 
the lessening of the amount of wrangling over discounts and terms; sec- 
ond, the assurance to the customer that we are one priced growing out 
of the knowledge that he is getting just as good terms as the best buyers 
on our lists; third, the saving of a considerable amount of money other- 
wise lost in discounts; fourth, the shortening of the average time of 
payment ; fifth, the reduction of the amount of capital tied up in accounts 
receivable; sixth, the lessening of the loss from bad accounts; seventh, | 
the steadying of our receipts from accounts receivable, thus making 
investments of surplus safer and reducing the frequent need of. bor- 
rowing. These points that we have achieved, I repeat, are desirable, 
and, I believe that you will agree, are feasible and practical in any busi- 
ness where the man controlling terms has firm convictions on this point, - 
and has the courage of his convictions. These points are all of direct 
concern to the credit department. But notice how the elimination of 
discounts will save work in the bookkeeping department. Not only will 
all the figuring of cash discounts be wiped out, but the care and trouble 
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necessary to see that the customer does not take discounts to which he 
is not entitled will be done away with, and a tremendous amount of work 
and worry saved automatically. See how it will help the sales depart- 
ment. Any salesman of experience will tell you that he has a consider- 
able percentage of customers who will, at times, hold off an order in 
the hope of securing a better discount from him. Uniform no discount 
terms will mean quicker sales and in the end better satisfaction to the 
customer, and greater confidence in the house he is dealing with. 

Now let us grant that the no discount plan is the most-desirable, 
we meet at once the argument that the plan of giving discounts for 
cash is fixed in this and that trade by custom,—it is like the Turkey 
Trot, “Everybody’s doing it.” Custom is a hard thing to run counter 
to, and this is well. Most of our knowledge is taken direct from the 
experience of our forefathers and this experience of the past is what 
is crystalized into custom. Consequently we owe considerable respect 
to custom. Blind, unreasoning adherance to custom, however, is not 
American ; it is Chinese.. Too great reverence for custom may readily 
prevent all progress. Custom is to a people what habit is to an indi- 
vidual,—either the greatest moving force or the strongest deterrent. 
Like habit, too, custom cannot be changed without a struggle, but 
if the end is desirable, all the pangs of the struggle will be amply 
atoned for. Furthermore all history shows that each good move 
brings with it good things that we did not foresee,—each step upward 
puts us on a higher plane, increases the range of our vision and puts 
us in touch with things that we did not know about before. Specifi- 
cally, this move will so clarify the atmosphere that we will appreciate 
more fully the old truth that the only good trade is the one that 
benefits both parties, and I further believe that cleared of this befog- 
ging element of cash discounts the old bugbear of trade discounts 
will stand out in its truer light. We will see more truly that a per- 
manently good trade is based on uniformity of price to all buyers, 
and that trade discounts, masquerading as a medium for adjusting 
changing values to an unchanging list, are not often used to preserve 
uniformity of price to all buyers. We will realize more fully that 
the old scriptural injunction to “make thy yea, yea, and thy nay, nay” 
was sound business policy, and that any clearing away of rubbish 
which tends to reveal whether “what we say we do, we do do,” will 
carry a conviction of our honesty, that an allowance today, an extra 


discount tomorrow and a special concession the next day, can never 
carry. 


For the purpose of avoiding weak and fraudulent debtors, a 
vast amount of money, time and study is expended in establishing 
creclit departments to guard against putting our property in the 
hands of people of this sort, and it is a matter to be regretted when 
a committee, either local or national, does not receive the support 
of one of the Association members whose testimony is vitally neces- 
sary in an endeavor to prosecute a debtor who has undoubtedly ob- 
tained goods under false pretenses. Such was the sad experience of 
one of our branches recently. As a sage puts it, “Protect me against 
my friends; I will protect myself against my enemies.” 
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For More Accurate, Searching, Intelligent and Better 
_Arranged Mercantile Agency Reports 


Whatever may be our feeling toward the mercantile agencies, 
whether friendly or the reverse, as credit grantors we cannot fail to 
recognize how indispensable they are to commerce, and that it is for 
the interest of sound business that their facilities be bettered and 
their reports be just as accurate and searching as possible, and 
besides, arranged so.that the significant facts may be most easily 
extracted. ; ; 

To bring this condition about, we who are being served must take 
the same attitude toward the agencies that it is our duty to assume 
toward all public service corporations. We must criticise sharply, 
but fairly, and insist upon good service. We must also co-operate 
with the companies to help them so far as it lies in our power, and 
this is peculiarly true with mercantile agency companies for if credit 
grantors are antagonistic toward the companies or refrain from giving 
them important information, the service they can render is seriously 
hampered. 

There are three influences which should be continually at work 
for better service. First, the agencies themselves, second, each indi- 
vidual subscriber to their service, and third, the National Association 
of Credit Men as the organization of the subscribers committed to a 
demand for steady improvement in the methods of getting informa 
tion before credit grantors. 

The part each of these forces is to play is well brought out in 
the resolutions passed at the Boston convention and they are here 


presented with the hope that each one’s part will be played in a 
fairer and better spirit, as also with more vigor than heretofore. Each 
member will note what he has to do as a credit man, and the Mer- 
cantile Agency Service Committee and leaders of the Association have 
committed themselves to most earnest endeavors, and let us be fair 
and presume that the agencies will not fail in their part. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE BOSTON CONVENTION LOOKING TO BETTER 
AGency SERVICE. 


I 


“Resolved, That each local association be urged to appoint and 
maintain an efficient Mercantile, Agency Committee, such committee 
to serve as a medium for handling local conditions and for co-opera- 
tion with the Mercantile Agency Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation and the National office. 


II 


“Resolved, That the Mercantile Agency Committee of the National 
Association, in conjunction with the secretary-treasurer, prepare sug- 
gestions for local committees for the development of local work, and 
issue same in a convenient form. 


III 
“Resolved, That it is the sense of this convention that a form of mer- 
cantile agency report in which proper and systematic paragraphing is 
observed, be prepared and taken up with the mercantile agencies, 
with a view to securing better arranged reports. 
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IV 
“Resolved, That this convention reaffirms the approval of the 
Minneapolis convention of the plan to furnish mercantile agencies 
with reports on delinquent and unsatisfactory traders, and that credit 
men, members of this Association, be urged to furnish the agencies 
with these reports systematically and consistently when a form for 
the purpose has been prepared and placed with them by the mer- 
cantile agencies. 
V : “ 
“Resolved, That the members of this Association, with a view to 
the gradual elimination of errors, and for the general good of the 
service, be urged to return at once to the mercantile agency issuing it 
any illegible and inaccurately written report. 
VI 
“Resolved, That this convention reaffirm the initial policy of the 
National Association of Credit Men to refrain absolutely from the 
endorsement of any mercantile agency or company, recognizing as 
its peculiar function that of demanding of all the best service pos- 
sible, and that our local associations be informed of this resolution 
and urged to observe its spirit and intent. 
VII 
“Resolved, That the mercantile agencies and credit men be urged 
to devote more attention through investigations and the preparation 
of reports to the antecedents of traders, predicating this resolution 
upon the belief that such information is of growing importance to the 
credit department, and will vastly increase the value of agency service. 
VIII 
“Resolved, That the mercantile agencies be urged in investigating 
traders and in preparing their reports, to make special note of the 
fire hazard, both its extent and nature, and that members of this 
Association be urged to report to the mercantile agencies omissions 
from reports bearing on this point. 
IX 
“Resolved, That the mercantile agencies be urged to file with finan- 
cial statements they receive through the mails the envelopes in which 
they were enclosed and transmitted, and see to it that these are prop- 
erly marked, so that there may be this important and essential evi- 


dence in any action that may be contemplated for the use of the mails 
with intent to defraud.” 


Work for Each Member Suggested by the Mercantile 
Agency Committee 


The Committee on Mercantile Agency Service, the first to be 
appointed, is already at work. At its first conference held a few di Lys 
ago, it went over the weaknesses in agency service brought out by 
successive committees and out of them fixed upon one which it 
believes the entire Association should at once co-operate to overcome. 
This was the illegibility of reports and the frequent recurrence of 
palpable errors in them. The committee decided earnestly to urge 
upon the members as a matter of principle to return to the makers, 
reports that are not legible or are improperly drawn. 

At the Boston convention the following resolution was adopicd: 

“Resolved, That the members of this Association with a view to 
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the gradual elimination of errors, and for the general good of the ser- 
vice, be urged to return at once to the mercantile agency issuing it 
any illegible or inaccurately written reports.” 

It is hoped that all members will be alert to the importance of 
their part in this matter, and even though it entails a little trouble, 
remember that general observance of the committee’s request will 
gradually eliminate or reduce to a minimum errors in the service 
we are buying of the mercantile agencies. 


The Gambling Chance In Credits 


Man is wonderfully made. No one would presume to contest 
this statement. Biologists are becoming more and more convinced 
through experiment and investigation that a man is the composite of 
his immediate parents and their forebears, and inherits tendencies 
either individual or racial. The latter, due to their unfailing pres- 
ence in some degree, are denominated instincts. One of the pro- 
nounced instincts is that of chance. It is that control which leaves 
the unrestrained boy to risk his meager earnings upon the flip of a 
coin or the turn of dice. It is a strong element in many of the 
juvenile games, and remains either uncontrolled or inhibited through 
all the phases of human development. 

As associations of ideas increase and the reasoning faculty begins 
to play its part, then this instinct under proper environment and 
training is controlled, and with the progress of experience generally 
inhibiteé. In every human life, however, whether loose or 
sound, this instinct gets the upper hand of reason at times, 
and we find men taking the “gambler’s chance.” The man of shrewd 
business training stakes much or little upon the winning of a team, 
upon the running of a horse, upon the outcome of a commercial trans- 
action. Whether public or private, individual or social, the chance 
taken is due to the same cause, the presence of the instinct in the 
human makeup. 

Now in the credit department, where reason should always rule, 
we find in many instances a breaking away from the clutches of reason 
and the taking of a “gambler’s chance” in credits. It is this which 
encourages the deliberately dishonest to put his plans through and 
flourish at the expense of legitimate trade. It is this which keeps 
alive the commercial vultures who are content with the small pickings 
they can make here and there. We just can’t.starve out such people 
and combinations until the “chance” instinct is under the complete 
and enduring control of reason and our credit managers made to see 
when a loss occurs that the risk was not taken upon the turn of a 
circumstance, upon the chance that payment would be made, that 
the buyer would likely prove honest for a little while at least, but that 
each risk was taken upon deliberation and predicated upon grounds 
that were sufficient to the seasoned reasoning of the credit man. 
Our mouths must be stopped against uttering loud protest when our 
wool is sheared if we have simply taken the “gambler’s chance.” 
Seasoned discrimination should be brought to bear upon every new 
buyer’s order irrespective of its size or the assuring words that may 
accompany it. 

Let reason reign and our losses through the deliberately dis- 
honest will beyond doubt become negligible. 
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The High Personal Expenses of Members of Manufac- 
turing Firms in Clothing, Coats and 
Suits, and Similar Lines 


Owing to recent failures there is considerable comment going around 
the New York market in regard to the high personal expenses which 
members of certain firms, or of many firms, have, considering the volume 
of business these houses do. Especially is this being talked about be- 
cause of the comparative lack of personal expenses of those out-of-town 
manufacturers who live in small places, or at least not in New York, 
where the high cost of living is so pronounced because of the enormous 
opportunities to spend money for pleasure. It is pointed out that in small 
out-of-town places, in addition to the more modest expenses that the 
partners: have, they spend double the amount of time, almost, in busi- 
ness, and while this is nothing in one sense, nor are a man’s expenses any- 
thing providing he is doing the volume of business, yet because of the 
difficulties and perplexities in the men’s and women’s wear manufacturing 
trades, the importance of the members of the firm is’so great that if 
their attention and work is relaxed, while their expenses expand, then 
their product suffers, and with the fierce competition, this is almost tanta- 
mount to doing business at a loss. In credit circles, it is interesting and 
significant that the above comment is heard in different offices at this 
time. 

‘There are credit men who figure that entertaining, cleverly done, on 
the part of many of their customers is productive of beneficial results in 
the long run, but it is the exception rather than the rule for the grantor 
of credit to be able to distinguish under this plan just what the actual 
expenses and method of living of the firm’s customer is, and the “high 
life” for which the “piper” is largely paid from the treasury of the busi- 
ness, and which the manufacturer uses as an investment and anticipates 
a return therefrom. There is a wide diversity of opinion among credit 
men as to the feasibility of this entertaining practice, the majority basing 
their views on their experience with the account and a large dash of what 
they believe to be their knowledge of human nature. 

There are some men who view with suspicion the maintenance of an 
automobile by a customer and the story goes around that a credit man 
for a large piece goods house lost a “star” account because the customer 
in question resented the curiosity displayed by the credit.man in what he 
termed joy riding. The-credit man today insists there were other reasons 
but they have not yet developed. 

Cognizance of the manner of living of customers is a guiding light 
for some credit managers. There are more than a few who make it a 
business to “mix” socially in the evenings with their customers and to 
keep their eyes and ears open. The story is told of an incident that 
occurred at a social gathering of manufacturers last winter at which a 
credit man for a large house—rated in the good fellow class—was pres- 
ent. One of the manufacturers had a “tip” from Wall Street whic!i he 
imparted to the credit man “for the sake of his friends.” 

“I don’t know any friends who could use the tip,” the credit man 
replied for the benefit of the gathering in general, and—significantly, “if 
I knew any customer who would I would cut him out at once.”—)aily 
Trade Record, N. Y. 
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Commerce Suffers Irreparably When Fraud Goes On 
Its Way Unimpeded and Unpunished 


Intelligent and persistent prosecution for commercial fraud will 
often produce some remarkable situations, as illustrated by what the 
National Jewelers Board of Trade has been able to do in the B. G. 
Kaplan case at Williamsport, Pa. This concern went into bankruptcy 
in the fall of 1911. It had been buying heavily for the Christmas trade 
when suddenly it filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy with liabili- 
ties of more than $75,000. When the trustee took possession, he found 
less than $18,000 and nothing upon the books of the firm to account 
for the difference. 

The Kaplan interests offered a settlement of ten cents, but the 
activities of the attorneys for the Jewelers Board of Trade forced a 
36 per cent. cash offer, which was a great deal more than the stock 
on hand warranted Kaplan in paying, but as no actual proof of fraud 
could be discovered, it was decided to accept the settlement and the 
store was returned to Kaplan by the trustee. 

Kaplan accounted for the extraordinary difference between assets 
and liabilities through the disappearance of his manager who had 
taken with him a large amount of property; he also testified that he 
himself had played poker and other games of chance, in which he 
had won like a pauper and lost like a millionaire and while this testi- 
mony seemed truly fishy, his statements at the time could not be 
disproved. The creditors, however, through their. Board of Trade, 
were not satisfied that Kaplan had acted in good faith and in July 
sent their representative to Williamsport and nearby cities for a quiet 
investigation. The representative’s report seem to indicate suffi- 
ciently that Kaplan’s failure was fraudulent and he declared the 
belief that large quantities of merchandise had been concealed from 
the trustee in bankruptcy. He reported that among other things that 
attracted his attention was, that as he passed Kaplan’s store in the 
morning, a window was filled with watches and a few hours later, 
the watches had disappeared. ; 

Acting upon his suspicion, sales were secured and when some of 
the watches were referred to the manufacturers, it was proven that 
they had been sold to Kaplan before his failure and had not been 
listed in the schedule of assets. Sales were similarly obtained of two 
valuable bracelets; and with this evidence in hand, the board laid 
the facts before the District Judge and District Attorney and secured 
an order against Kaplan requiring him to show cause why his com- 
position settlement should not be set aside; the board at the same 
time gave heavy bond and had a receiver appointed. On August 22d 
the plans were perfected and without any notice to Kaplan, the 
United States marshal, receiver and the constable. with several assist- 
ants suddenly fell upon Kaplan’s store and at the same time his home. 
The seizure proved a complete success and several thousand dollars 
worth of jewelry was recovered. While the officers were in the 
house, one of Kaplan’s sons slipped out to the back yard with a pack- 
age which he hid in a sand pile, but he was seen by the district attor- 
ney’s chauffeur who went out,and dug up a valuable package of 
diamonds. The marshal was also fortunate in recovering a complete. 
set of books showing transactions of Kaplan before as well as-aftet« 
the failure. And this was important because Kaplan testified before. 
the trustee at the bankruptcy examination that he never kept any 
books at all. 813 





Sending Good Money After Bad; Where the Phrase Has 
Worked Much Harm 


A man whose life is devoted to the problems of credit granting 
and has taken special interest in the investigation and prosecution of 
commercial fraud, recently expressed the opinion that that which 
more than anything else stands in the way of making progress against 
fraud is the little phrase “Sending good money after bad,” for it is 
this little phrase in which the credit man is repeatedly framing his 
excuse for withholding his support from the prosecution of vicious 
frauds. . 

Instead, goes on this party, we must be led to appreciate that 
money spent for prosecuting fraud is sending good money in the best 
possible direction, if not good in the particular case, then good for some 
other or future case, where the results will ‘stand as a warning to the 
dishonest bankrupt. S 

He points out a case in which he was interested which fairly 
veeked with fraud. Transfers had been made in the most brazen 
fashion to brothers, mothers, wives and relatives generally, fraudu- 
lently and crudely. The estate worth many thousands of dollars, con- 
sisting of real property, buildings, machinery, lumber, fixtures, horses 
and wagons was deliberately turned over to a corporation, the name 
of which was distinguished from the bankrupts’ former business name 
by the mere addition of the word “Incorporated.” The bankrupts 
were examined, and admitted the transfers, concealment of books, 
destruction of books, and the making of false oaths. They were 
indicted for perjury, tried, but discharged, because their attorney 
testified that he had prepared their schedules and made them sign 
them. Several actions to set aside fraudulent transfers were insti- 
tuted, and the preliminary steps had in the state and federal courts 
until they arrived at the stage of testimony before a commissioner. 
(Jp to this point attorneys had devoted months of time to the case 

without being paid, and had even expended $190 of their own money. 
' A call upon the creditors followed; the debts aggregated $125,000, 
but the pitiable sum of $40 was all that was contributed by the entire 
body of creditors, and because of a lack of support the case fell 
through, and the creditors will receive nothing. Here was a case 
where creditors tould well afford to go into their pockets and make 
an example of the bankrupts, for such action would have worked 
untold good to the business community, and yet these people are still 
in business and are telling more boldly each day of their success. 

What a breach of good judgment not to have pushed such case to 
the limit; what a chance missed to make a little money serve the 
business community largely! 


Do not forget that there is an affiliated branch of the National 
Association of Credit Men in eighty-two cities. The list with 
officers appears in each issue of the Bulletin (see last three pages). 
The president or secretary of each will be glad to advise members 
who have local matters which they are uncertain how best to dispose 
of. Send stamped envelope for reply. Use the facilities of your 
Association. - , ; 
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Working to Eliminate Abuses in Administration of 
Bankruptcy Law 


As a result of this year’s convention of the Commercial Law. League 
of America, the standard of those who practice commercial law has been 
set higher. It has not been advanced to the precise grounds selected by 
the league’s special code committee, but carried forward nevertheless, as 
best set forth in a brief statement contained in the “Colorado Springs 
Gazette” of July 29th, Colorado Springs having been the place of holding 
the convention.. The “Gazette” says: © 


“WHAT THE CoMMERCIAL LAW LEAGUE Dib.” 


“Someone has. facetiously designated the positive, comparative 
and superlative ideals of the legal profession as follows: Fifst, to 
get on; second, to get honor; third, to get honest, and the majority 
of lawyers die before reaching the third stage. The attitude toward 
the legal profession revealed by this pleasantry is neither without 
foundation nor of recent growth. Charles Warren in the ‘History 
of the American Bar,’ states that, ‘In the conservative little town of 
Braintree, close to Boston, the citizens in town meeting in 1786 voted 
that “We humbly request that there may be such laws compiled as 
may crush, or at least put a proper check or restraint on that order 
of Gentlemen denominated Lawyers, the completion of whose mod- 
ern conduct appears to us to tend rather to the destruction than the 
preservation of the town.’ 

“The members of the Commercial Law League of America have 
themselves recognized that there are many abuses connected with the 
practice of bankruptcy law, such as the solicitation of claims, unpro- 
fessional advertising, and the charging of exorbitant fees. In order 
to remedy these evils a committee was appointed to study the ques- 
tion and to make a report with recommendations to the league at its 
annual convention. That convention was held in this city last week; 
the committee made its reports and recommendations ; and the league 
took decided progressive action by fixing the standard of ethics for 
the profession and adopting means to facilitate the prosecution of 
lawyers charged with unprofessional conduct. 

“The committee recommended the appointment of a standing 
committee on grievances ‘whose duty it shall be to receive all com- 
plaints made by members or ngn-members of this organization con- 
cerning matters involving the professional conduct of lawyers’; to 
collect evidence, and to institute appropriate proceedings if the evi- 
dence warrants it. The committee also recommended the adoption 
of certain canons of ethics pertaining to bankruptcy practice. 

“The report of the special committee precipitated a fight be- 
tween the reactionary and progressive factions of the Commercial 
Law League. The progressives won. Not only did they secure the 
appointment of a committee on grievances, but they secured the 
adoption of the stringent canons of professional ethics of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, which are more far-reaching than the canons 
which the special committee, with its limited jurisdiction, felt jus- 
tified in recommending. 

“The Commercial League and the special commiittee are to be 
congratulated for the strong action that has been taken to raise the 
ethics of the profession to a higher level.” 

In this connection, the BULLETIN would call attention to the resolu- 
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tions that were passed at the Boston convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, approving the efforts being made by the Com- 
mercial Law League to establish.a code of ethics looking to the elimina- 
tion of abuses in the administration of the bankruptcy law, and calling 
for the appointment of a committee of the National Association ‘to con- 
sider the advisability of formulating a canon of ethics for the govern- 
ment of credit men in their dealings with each other and with lawyers in 
connection with the administration of the bankruptcy law. The per- 
sonnel of this committee will be reported in the October BUELETIN, and 
the progress of its important work will be watched closely by credit men 
everywhere. 


How a Member is Making a Start in Cleaning Up 
Bankruptcy Administration 


The following paragraph appearing in the August BULLETIN in- 
spired one of our South Carolina members to write some really remark- 
able communications which should set up definite thinking in the mind 
of every member of the Association who has ever had a complaint against 
the bankruptcy law: 

“There is nothing so likely to arouse suspicion and bring dis- 
content against the bankruptcy law as the appointment of one or 
two men, favorites of the court, to the office of receiver in all or 
many of the larger bankruptcy cases. Such action gives a basis to 
rumors of court cliques, manipulation of assets, collusive bank- 
ruptcies. As the National Association has frequently pointed out, 
the remedy is for the trade organizations of each community to 
prepare lists of the best business men in various lines of trade who 
are ready and willing to serve as receivers in bankruptcies occurring 
in their respective lines, men for whom the trade associations would 
stand as sponsors. District judges could be forced by persistent 
public opinion to appoint bankruptcy officers selected from this list, 
but judges and referees for the most part would appreciate the help 
these lists would give them and those judges who took to the inno- 
vation unkindly could not long withstand the pressure of local organi- 
zations which were made up of the best men of the community. 
There is not a bad situation in the administration of the bankruptcy 
law at any center which cannot be cleaned up if local business men 
will act.” - 


After endorsing the stand taken-by the Association for the filing of 
lists of business men for trustees and receivers with the various district 
judges, our member said that he would go a step farther and suggest 
that. in listing names preference be given to men who have had solid 
business experience but are retired, yet are competent’ mentally and 
physically for the work. Such have the time to act as experts not only 
in their own immediate locality, but in nearby territory. . In writing local 
associations in the Southeast in this proposition, our member says: 

“We all realize the vital importance of having the right kind of 
man appointed, but it remains for those who have had the experi- 
ence of acting as trustee to realize the full importance, and to see 
the necessity of having a man of back-bone, one with courage and 
intelligence enough to dig, ‘let the chips fall where they may.’ 

“Our observation is that the trustee is too often a mere figure- 
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head to do the bidding of some scheming lawyer, and for this reason 
the suggestion is offered that in preparing a list of merchants or 
manufacturers to the district judge, preference be given to disinter- 
ested parties not in business who have the ability and can give the 
time to act as experts in adjusting bankruptcy cases. 
“This thought was forcibly impressed by a case in my city a 
. few years ago. A usual compromise was offered in bankruptcy, 
but rejected by the creditors upon an intelligent statement of the 
trustee showing that the estate was worth more, with the result that 
91% per cent. was realized to the creditors. The trustee was a man 
in easy circumstances, of wide business experience, familiar with 
accounts and of undoubted integrity, and such as probably could be 
induced to allow his name on a list, not only for his own city, but 
for a large portion of South Carolina. 
: “Tt is probable that men of this caliber can be found in most 
localities, and their services would be infinitely superior to those of 
the average local merchant sitting as a ‘coroner’ on his neighbor’s 
affairs, with the fear of local prejudices and influences deterring 
him from taking an independent stand.” 


Following up this communication, our member writes that the habits 
of credit grantors must be changed-with reference to the assignment of 
their claims before such plan as the National Association of Credit Men 
is endeavoring to establish can be effectively carried out, for much of the 
trouble lies in delegating the power to vote for trustee, and the remedy 
is to reserve this right not simply after the man has reached the bank- 
rupt ‘stage, but before; that is, by writing on every account sent to an 
attorney for collection something like this: 


“In the event it should become necessary to file this claim in 
a bankrupt court, we reserve the right to delegate the power to 
vote for trustee in favor only of the person satisfactory to the 
associated members of the National Association of Credit Men.” 


Such paragraph would put the collecting attorney on notice that even 
if he gathered in enough accounts to control the trusteeship, he would 
not be able to vote the accounts. Ordinarily, before the bankrupt stage 
is reached, a merchant falls behind in his payments and accounts are sent 
out for collection. As the attorney already has the account and is en- 
titled to his fee in any event, the general mistake has been to fill out a 
blanket form of power of attorney and forward with proof of claim. 
This is just what the lawyer wants and has been figuring on, and until 
this practice is stopped by every member of the Association, a list of 
guaranteed trustees which may be furnished by a local association of 
credit men will be of little use, as those who own the claims are power- 
less to use them in voting for'the trustee. 

Following the thought of Secretary Sherman’ in speaking of the 
resumption of specie payments, “The only way to resume is to resume,” 
so the only way to make any inroads upon the abuses in bankruptcy is 
to make a start and all must recognize that the South Carolina member 
is making the start and making it most intelligently. 


Don’t stand back and let somebody else do Association work: 
Get into it yourself. Enthusiasm comes with achievement. 
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What America Must Do to Win the Prize of 
International Commerce 


The members of this Association are-turning their thoughts more 
earnestly to the extension of business education in our public schools 
and institutions of higher learning, realizing that the business hope of the 
country is in a more definite and scientific system than now generally pre- 
vails. The BULLETIN plans to have considerable to say in this matter 
during the coming year, and here presents the brief statement made by 
the president of the University of Illinois. He expresses his opinion on 
the matter thus: 

“If we are to develop international trade and commerce, we must 
pay more attention to the education of the. agents through which this 
trade is to be carried. It should be possible for a young American to 
get that kind of training in business itself and in the scientific study of 
business and international relations which would make him a far more 
efficient agent in the service of American trade and industry in foreign 
countries than he has become up to this time. 

“Our schools are, in their best specimens, excellent institutions. 
Like all other human institutions, they have their defects, which we 
should try to eradicate, but they are well adapted, at their best, to 
serve certain needs of our American society. They are, however, 
speaking generally, extremely, defective on one side, namely, that 
they offer little or no opportunity for the boy: or girl to prepare 
himself in a practical way, by special training, for the work in 
life which he or she expects to undertake. Jn addition to our pres- 
ent system, we should have a scheme under which every youth who 
finds it necessary to leave school at a given age, should have the oppor- 
tunity to prepare himself as efficiently as possible for practical work in 
some gainful occupation. On this side of our national activity, we have 
much to learn from Germany. 

“T visited Germany first thirty-five years ago. I have been there re- 
peatedly since and I have never failed to be struck with the enormous 
rate of development, in an industrial way, which has been characteristic 
of modern Germany. In 1875, the Empire had fewer than 45,000,000 
inhabitants. There were emigrating every year nearly a quarter of a 
million inhabitants from the German Empire. Since that time, it has 
added 50 per cent. to its population and the immigration into the Empire 
exceeds the emigration from it. In the-meantime, Germany has moved 
forward into the very front rank of industrial nations. If you will study 
the causes of this remarkable progress, you will find that they lie, to a 
large extent, in the systematic way in which Germany has developed 
the brains and intellect and manual skill and dexterity of its people. 
Our tariff walls are affording protection in many directions, not mere- 
ly against the low wages of the German workman, but against the brains 
of Germari universities. An excellent example of this is to be found in 
the development of the chemical industries. Germany leads the world 
and comes as near having a monopoly in certain directions in this de- 
partment as the high tariff walls of other nations will permit. And this 
is.a direct and immediate result of the German chemical laboratories in 
the German universities and technical schools, where they train the men 
who, to the number of hvndreds—one may almost say thousands—day 
in and day out, week in and Week out, year in and year out—have given 
their best thought and energy to the discovery of new processes, new 
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methods, new products, new combinations, by which this particular indus- 
try has been raised from a relatively unimportant position to one of the 
most scientific in the whole field of internatignal commerce. It is all 
the more a reason for humiliation to other countries, that some of the 
most important fundamental discoveries in this field were made by the 
great chemists of other lands, but Germany was the first to utilize them 
in a sensible way, on a large scale, for the energizing of its industry. 

“If to the natural inventiveness and industry and sobriety and in- 
tellectual alertness of the American -workman and American manager 
are added the patience, the pride in his work and the practical and scien- 
tific training characteristic of Germany, we shall produce a manufactur- 
ing industry which no country in the world can rival.” 


What the Consular Officers of the United States Are 
Permitted to Do, to Serve Our Business 
Interests at Their Stations 


In reply to a letter sent by the Association office to the Department 
of State asking what liberties are given consular officers in assisting 
American manufacturers to make satisfactory connections in foreign 
parts and what limitations are put upon them in this respect, the follow- 
ing letter was received: 

“The Aiiacica consular officers will be glad to give to the 
American manufacturer or exporter, upon request, information 
concerning the markets in their respective districts for the class of 
goods offered, including data as to local trade conditions, manner 
of doing business, discounts, credits, shipping facilities and require- 
ments, banking facilities, competing forces, tariff provisions, ef 
cetera. This information will be given in response to inquires ad- 
dressed directly to the consular officers showing in detail the data 
desired. 

“The consular officers will also he glad to furnish lists of busi- 
ness men or houses interested in the class of goods offered by the 
inquirer, and especially, the names of houses that are likely to be 
interested in handling American goods of that class. 

“When the inquirer indicates a definite intention to undertake 
the extension of his foreign trade in the consular officer’s district, 
the consular officer will endeavor, so far as may be possible, to place 
the inquirer in touch with business men or houses who may have 
expressed a desire to handle American goods of the character offered 
by the inquirer, or with business men or houses who indicate their 
willingness to enter into correspondence with the particular firm 
making the inquiry. 

“The extent to which the consular officer may be able to go in 
this direction is dependent in a large measure on the local condi- 
tions, the size of his consular district, and, especially, the volume 
of work at the consular office, for it must be remembered that, in 
addition to their duties in respect to the extension of the American 
foreign trade, there are numerous other duties imposed upon the 
consular officers by law, and the facilities at their offices are limited. 

“The consular officers are cavtioned that in their commercial 
reports and trade letters they should be careful to include the names 
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only of reputable business men and houses, but of course no respon- 
sibility on this account can be assumed either by the officers or by 
the department. 

“As to the financial standing or commercial repute of business 
men or houses in their districts, the consular officers are not author- 
ized to furnish reports thereon to private inquirers, but they may 
refer such inquiries to business agencies or banks, if any that can 
answer them, or they may quote the ratings of local business agencies. 

“The consular officers are forbidden to allow the use of their 
names as references for business or other enterprises, and of course 
they can assume no responsibility on account of business houses 
directing inquiries to their offices.” 


(A list of consular officers is on file at the office of the National 
Association of Credit Men.) 


Foreign Corporation Laws of Dominion of Canada. 


The answer to many inquiries reaching the National office regard- 
ing the foreign corporation laws of the provinces of Canada are best 
answered for British Columbia, where the regulations are quite drastic 
and arbitrary, in a pamphlet issued recently by the National Association, 
which can be had upon application at its office. A synopsis also of the 
foreign corporation laws of Saskatchewan has likewise been published, 
and members are entitled to copies without charge. The situation in the 
Province of Ontario is almost precisely what it is in the United States, 
namely, that companies not maintaining offices or warehouses in Ontario 
are not required to take out a special license to do business. The law 
in this matter is found in 63 Vict., Chapter 24, Paragraph 6, of the Extra 
Provisional Act, which reads as follows: 


“No extra Provincial Corporation coming within Class VII or 
VIII or IX shall carry on within Ontario any of its business unless 
or until a license under this Act so to do has been granted to it, and 
unless such license is in force; and no company, firm, broker, agent 
or other person shall, as the representative or agent of or, acting in 
any other capacity for any such Extra Provincial Corporation, carry 
on any of its business in Ontario unless and until such corporation 
has received such license and unless*such license is in force. 

“Provided that taking orders for or buying or selling goods, 
wares, merchandise by travellers*or by correspondence, if the cor- 
poration has no resident agent or representative-or no office or place 
of business in Ontario, shall not be deemed a carrying on of business 
within the meaning of this Act.. 

“Provided further that this section shall not apply until the 
first day of November, A. D. 1900, to any such corporation which 
at the date of the commencement of this Act is carrying on business 
in Ontario. 

“Provided also that the onus of proving that a corporation has 
no resident agent or representative and no office or place of busine~s 
in Ontario, or that it was at the date of the commencement of this 
Act carrying on business in Ontario, shall in any prosecution for .n 
offense against this section rest upon the accused 63 V., c. 24, s. 9; 
1 Edw. VII, c. 19, s. 2.” 
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One of the Members of the Association in Order to Pro- 
tect His Many Customers who have no Means of 
Protecting Themselves Against Imposition is 
Using the Enclosed as a Dodger in 
His Mail—a Good Suggestion 
for Others to Follow 


PIRATE COLLECTION AGENCIES. 


“Certain collection agencies in the larger cities send their agents 
all over the country offering to collect doubtful and worthless accounts 
for retail merchants. 

“The merchant is induced to pay a commission in advance and 
to sign a contract containing a joker which deprives him of any 
possible chance to recover the commission or even demand an account- 
ing. 

“The agents are plausible. The scheme is so artfully devised 
that apparently the criminal law cannot reach it. It has been carried 
on for years and is still being worked. 

“So many of our friends have been victimized that we are send- 
ing out this notice with the suggestion that you enter into no con- 
tract with and pay no money to a stranger collection agency until 
you have carefully investigated its standing. We shall be glad to 
aid you in making such an investigation.” 


Some Things Not Worth Bothering About 


The National office has repeatedly had occasion to urge members 
against making credit shipments of small or sample lots made with- 
out investigation, simply because the risk involved was slight. And 
the reason is that our attention is called to so many cases in which 
freebooters under various assumed names and perhaps from various 
post offices have been able to lay hands on goods gathered from many 
markets by making each order too small to warrant, as the credit 
man thought, that careful investigation every new name ought to 
receive. The Association has had brought to its notice cases of con- 
spiracy involving several individuals probably related. Where pos- 
sible the cases have been exposed, the names being published in the 
BULLETIN and we urge that such names be filed by credit departments 
so that they will be available next year and the year after, for often 
the names disappear only to reappear later. . 

There is so little profit in orders of this sort at best that they are 
not worth while making an exception of in one’s system of investigat- 
ing customers. These orders that come out of a clear sky from parties 
unknown to you and vesy likely known but slightly to the agencies, 
accompanied by letters telling a most plausible story of big plans 
and prospects, act as but irritants in the day’s work and plainly we 
should take no chances with them unless they are submitted to that 
investigation which is the rule of the house. 

Don’t sacrifice good system for trifling business; don’t make it 


possible for the unworthy and dishonest to profit by laxity in our 
methods. 
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The National Office at Your Service 


It has been said that the credit grantor is always in the midst 
of the law, every act or neglect having a legal significance. Not only 
matters of law but matters of policy, of good judgment, of methods 
of expansion or of securing greater safety in extending to customers 
the money equivalent, are frequently confronting credit departments, 
and in meeting them all, the National office has been able to assist 
members materially. If it has not the necessary data at hand, it 
generally has the facilities to secure it and so wants each member 
to appreciate this year as never before that he has in the National 
office a complement of his own office which he should have no more 
reluctance in using than he would if it were not necessary to reach 
it by mail. Remember too that the service of the National office 


whether in its legal or general department is gratuitous and confi- 
dential. — 


** An Invoice is a Contract with Terms of Agreement” 
Says the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association | 


The campaign for the strict observance of the terms of sale is being 
taken up intelligently and earnestly by the National Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, which recently sent to its entire membership a circular letter 
which makes a forceful appeal for a fairer attitude toward the invoice 
contract. It reads as follows: 


“Do you want manufacturers who grant the wholesale grocery 
trade discounts for cash, to continue that policy? Do you want 
other manufacturers to adopt it? If you do, you must co-operate 
a the officers and committees of this Association. Are you willing 
to do it? 

“Notwithstanding the persistent and forceful appeals made by 
your officers and committees at successive conventions, notwith- 
standing frequent letters from the Association, notwithstanding the 
plain business ethics of the case, we find that wholesale grocers are 
frequently attempting to take advantage of the discounts for cash 
without paying cash within the time limit announced by the manv- 
facturer. 

“This Association has endeavored with remarkable success to 
establish throughout the food trade the sound custom, prevailing in 
all branches of commerce, of granting a premium for casn pay- 
ment. The cash discounts for which this Association has contended 
are banking propositions and nothing more. They are in every in- 
stance the usual premium paid for cash within a certain time. When 
the terms, that is, the manufacturers’ time limits, are observed, these 
discounts are most advantageous to both the manufaeturer and whole- 
saler. 

“The invoice is a contract! The relation of buyer and seller is 
one of contract. The wholesale grocer who attempts to take a dis- 
count for cash without paying cash within the time limit violates 
a clear business agreement. It cannot be expected that the discounts 
for cash already announced will be continued, nor that such dis- 
counts will be granted by other manufacturers if the wholesale grocer 
does not respect his own agreements. 

“Therefore, we write you in every case where you desire to 
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take advantage of the announced discount for cash, to make certain 
that your remittances are always made within the time limit stated 
on the invotce, or set forth in the terms of the contract. 

“Furthermore, if the manufacturer requests payment in New 
York or Chicago exchange or makes any similar direction as to the 
remittance, this specification must be obeyed if you avail yourself 
of the discount for cash. 

“Whenever a manufacturer with whom you do business an- 
nounces a discount for cash on any of his lines, through the efforts 
of the Purchase Discount Committee, we trust you will make it your 
first duty to write him, acknowledging his action, and expressing 
your appreciation. 

“You owe it not only to him but to yourself. 

“Let the courtesies of life continue to prevail in the wholesale 
grocery business. 


“Yours very truly, 


“GEORGE E. Licuty, President. 


“ALFRED H. BECKMANN, Secretary. 
“Ropert G. Bursk, Chairman, 


“Purchase Discount Committee.” 


Missing Debtors 


The parties whose names appear in this list are reported as missing. 
Any information regarding their whereabouts should be sent to the Na- 
tional office: 


Charles L. Swartz, formerly of Rochester and later of Des Moines, 


2 

Robbins Coal Co., formerly of Marion, Ind.; 

F. M. Buchele, formerly in coal business at Bluffton, Ind.; 

Walter Collins, formerly at rog4 E. 4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio; 

H. M. Brown, formerly at Mulliken, Mich. ; 

G. Yarborough, formerly at Richton, Miss. ; 

F. M. Rainer, formerly of Maynard, Ark. ; 

Ed. Clark, formerly at Duluth, Miss. 

B. Abrahams, 4922 ‘Third Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 

S. Sheifer, up to August 5th at 172 Tremont St., Boston; thought 
‘to have gone to Philadelphia. 

John Niehl, formerly at Delmont, Westmoreland Co., Penn.; 

Samuel Brier, formerly at 488 Mohn St., Steelton, Pa.; 

Joe Grupel, formerly conducting the Fifth Avenue Painting and 
Decorating Co., Gary, Ind.; later said to have been at 1359 Johnson 
Street, Chicago, Ill. ; 

M. De Leon, formerly in business at Atlanta, Ga., heard of last 
at Wilmette, a suburb of Chicago ;. 

T. W. Garratt, last known address Box 769, Atlanta, Ga. ; 

E. Hoffman, formerly at Pittston, Pa.;, . 

W. S. Humphrey, formerly at Twin Falls, Idaho ; 

Coffmann & Whiteman, engaged in the meat business at Sacramento, 
Cal., previously located at Black Diamond and Pittsburg, Contra Costa 
County, Cal. Said to have moved to Oakland ; 

H. Weinstein, Clarendon, Pa.; 

Morris Stein, located at Detroit, Mich., as the Neckwear Mfg. Co.; 
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.T. G. Erskine, formerly at Missouri Valley, Iowa; 

Nick. Scarpelli, grocery business at Chester, W. Va.; 

Jacon Rothenberg, formerly in the boot and shoe business at 
Atlanta, Ga. ; 

F. C. Robothan, formerly of. Bismark, N. D., later reported at 
Minneapolis. 

Roy E. Taylor, supposed to be connected with R. E. Taylor & Co., 
moving picture concern. at 47 W. 34th St., New York, N. Y. Said to 
have resided at 110 E. 159th St., and later, at 985 Whitlock Ave. and 507 
Cathedral Parkway. 


B. A. Oakes, formerly a builder of elevators at Providence, R. I. 


Do You Charge Interest 
on.Past Due Accounts ? 
If not, why not ? 


@ The National Association of Credit 
Men endorses this plan and a great 
many of its members are doing it. 
@ You would be surprised at the 
amount of interest you can collect and 
the small number of customers your 
demand for interest will offend—just 
as many others have been surprised 


It’s good business policy 
Try it 
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How One Workman Interpreted the New Compensa- 
tion Act: A Refreshing Story Which Credit’ 
Men Will Appreciate 


“Zern” Avery, secretary of the Avery company, has been going 
around in a dazed sort of condition for several days and wondering 
what will happen next. He has found one man in the world who is 
not only honest, but who believes that corporations have some right 
to be treated squarely, as well as individuals. 

A short time ago one of the Avery employes was injured in the 
course of his work at the plant. In accordance with the system estab- 
lished at this institution since the new workman’s compensation act of IIli- 
nois went into effect, the injured man was treated at the company dispen- 
sary by the company doctors immediately after the accident and: given 
careful attention until he was made well. During the doctor’s minis- 
trations it was discovered that the victim had suffered a serious 
injury to the eyes, received while off duty. Incidentally, the doctor 
took care of this injury along with the other and no charge was 
entered for services. : 

After the man came back to report for work he was called into 
the dispensary and turned over to “Zern” Avery to have his account 
adjusted under the compensation act. . 

“According to. the new law,” Mr. Avery informed him, “you are 
entitled to a certain amount of wages during your time off, besides 
the treatment you have received for your injuries. - Here is a check 
for the amount. If you will take it and sign this receipt”— 

The man drew back and refused to see the check. 

“IT don’t want it,” he said.- ; 

Instantly visions of damage suits instigated by shyster lawyers 
flashed through Avery’s brain. 

“You are entitled to it,” he insisted diplomatically. “Why won’t 
you take it?” 

“Because it isn’t right,” retorted the man. 

So, thought Avery, they’ve got him all coached to turn down 
the money. 

“Why isn’t it right?” he insisted. 

The man gave Avery a glare that would have punctured a grind- 
stone. ryt 
“What kind of a blankety-blank mutt do you think I am?” he 
demanded. “Do you think I’m going to take a check like that off 
of you after”— 

“All right, all right,” cut in Avery, who was getting out of 
patience with the deal, “go ahead and sue if you’d rather.” 

“Sue nothing!” exploded the man. “After you folks taking care 
of me when I got hurt through my own awkwardness, and curing up 
my eyes besides, and keeping my job for me till I could get back 
to take it, and looking after me as good as a mother—well, if you 
think I’m ungrateful enough to take any pay for the time I wasn’t 
working, you’ve got me sized up wrong. That’s all. a 

Avery fanned himself with a whiskbroom for three minutes 
before he got his wind back. It was so unique, so entirely improb- 
able, so altogether unexpected, that he had to get the man to go over 
part of it again to convince himself. 

“You’re a man,” he finally gasped. “I’m glad to know you.” 
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But that didn’t end the trouble. The check remains to be dis- 
posed of. It can’t go back to the regular fund or to anybody else, sv: 
the only way out of it is to open up a special set of books and estab 
lish a special fund to be known as the “Fund for Compensation 
Offered and Refused Out of a Sense of Fair Play.” 

And the chances are that such a fund would never be bothere« 
by*the addition of another refused check within the next generation. 
This sort of thing doesn’t happen in.real life more than once a cen- 
tury, if the experience of railroad and street car companies is,anything 
to go by. (Peoria (Jll.) Journal). 


The Pure Boot and Shoe Law of Louisiana 


Leather merchants and the boot and shoe trade are interested in a 
law adopted at the last session of the Louisiana legislature prohibiting 
the manufacture or sale in the state of boots and shoes in which the 
counter heel, the in-sole, the out-sole, the middle sole or the slip sole shall 
be made in whole or in part of any substitute for leather, such as leather 
board, straw board, leatheroid, fibre board, horn, pate, etc., without clearly 
and legibly stamping with a metal die upon the outside of the out-sole 
where and by whom the boot or shoe is made, and what substitute for 
leather is used, designating where such substitute, if any, has been used, 
in what parts of the shoe named above. The act does not apply to what 
is commonly known as a rubber boot or shoe, or to the use of a rubber 
heel on a boot or shoe, nor does it apply to the use of steel, wood or 
other substance as an inside filler in the shank of a boot, nor to the use 
of cork or cement between the soles of the boot. 

The persons or corporations found to be violating the provisions of 
the act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and liable to a fine of 
not less than $25, and not more than $250. The act becomes operative 
and effective on and after July 1, 1913. 


REGARDING THE CONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE ACT. 


The question as to the constitutionality of House Bill No. 202, passed 
by the Louisiana legislature, has arisen. This bill provides that it shall 
be unlawful within the state of Louisiana to use and manufacture any 
substitute for leather in the soles of shoes without stamping the part 
where a substitute for leather is used, naming the substitute and the 
manufacturer, and the act further provides that it shall be unlawful for 
any person within the state to sell or offer for sale any boot or shoe unless 
this stamp is upon it. 

In the opinion of the Association bureau, this act is constitu- 
tional, being within the police power of the state. It does not abso- 
lutely prohibit the introduction into the state of shoes, but simply 
regulates: the manner in which they must be introduced. Neither 
does it discriminate in ‘favor of citizens of Louisiana against citizens 
of other states. 

It has been repeatedly held that.a state cannot prohibit the introduc- 
tion of a recognized article of commerce within its borders, for tht 
would be interfering with interstate commerce. After, however, tlic 
article has become subject to the jurisdiction of the state, the state may 
unquestionably ‘regulate its sale.. Therefore, even if under this act, thie 
state of Louisiana could not prohibit the introduction within the state of 
shoes not stamped according to the act, it would seem clearly to have 
the right to prohibit the sale of these shoes by dealers in Louisiana. 
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A Ramble into the Fields of the Credit Man’s Experi- 
ence 


By Z. H. Tuomas, PRESIDENT OF THE St. PAvut Crepit MEN’s 
ASSOCIATION. 


The credit man should know enough about the law of contracts 
to be able to formulate and pass on the validity of ordinary agree- 
ments, and he should know more about bankruptcy laws than the 
average lawyer, because he is constantly mixed up in that branch 
of the law. He should be well posted on the exemptions of the 
different states in which he extends credit, for if a man fails with a 
stock of merchandise of $1,000 in Minnesota it is subject to the pay- 
ment of his liabilities, while in North Dakota, being allowed an 
exemption to that amount, he could keep it all. Each state has its 
own exemption: laws and they differ from those of any other state. 

The credit man ought also to know the local conditions affecting 
trade in the different towns in which his customers are located. 
‘Agriculture, manufacturing, mining, lumbering, cattle raising, sheep 
grazing and fruit raising, all have their bearing on credits, and most 
particularly on collections, for in an agricultural community there is, 
so to speak, but one pay-day in the year, when crops are harvested, 
while in a mining town there is probably a pay-day once a month, 
and the better posted the credit man is on local conditions the more 
intelligently can he extend credits and collect the accounts. 

My house has a customer in a certain mining town, where the 
pay-day is the first Saturday after the 15th of each month. The 
only way I can collect his account is to draw on him two or three 
days before pay-day and then wire him on pay-day that he must 
pay the draft. If we would do effective work on our collections, we 
must know when the time is right to collect the account. If we want 
to spoil a good customer for the house, all we have to do is to pound 
him for money at a time when local conditions make it an impossi- 
bility for him to raise it, and if we want to get a loss, the best way 
is to be lenient at a time when conditions are such as to make it 
possible for us to collect it. When conditions are ripe for payment, 
don’t let up, write, wire, telephone. Get it amicably if you can, 
but get it. 

When you decide to close an account make up your mind as to 
about how the debtor should be able to pay you as regards dates 
and amounts, and go after the money accordingly. Don’t let him 
forget he owes you. You will usually find that he is playing his 
talents as a slow payer against yours as a collector, and it all depends. 
on your ability to extract money as to how long he will succeed in 
“stringing” you. 

One credit man will sell a man season after season insisting upon 
liquidation of one season’s bills before shipping another, while another 
shipping the same customer will continuously lap from two to three 
seasons purchases, tying up that much additional capital, and 
increasing his hazard thereby. 

. A good collector may be a poor credit man, but a good credit 
man is never a poor collector, for the credit man who does not under- 
stand the art of collecting will lose at the collection end of the 
business whatever advantages his ability as a dispenser of credits 
may have gained him. ' 
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In the Middle West we are not usually as strict in enforcing 
payments as eastern houses, for we are more in touch with the 
territory. We all know that many of our accounts while slow are 
desirable. We all have a few choice ones that we scold regularly 
on collection days and between times, for only by everlastingly 
pegging away at them can we sell them and still keep the accounts 
anything like active ones. 

To be a good collector one must be quick to act, have horse 
sense, tact, and stick-to-itiveness. Collection day is quite likely to 
get on the nerves of the ordinary credit man, especially if he dictates 
the correspondence. 

How many times have we all written letters in the heat of a 
moment’s aggravation, which better judgment has caused us to lay 
aside on our desks until the following day when new letters were 
substituted. However, in a measure they served their purpose for 
they were a relief for the time being, furnishing as they did a vent 
for the high pressure of our feelings. You can give a man to under- 
stand that his payments are unsatisfactory, that you will take action, - 
or place the account in the hands of an attorney if not paid and yet 
couch your letter in such language as to cause no hard feelings, 
and it will probably get you your money quicker and with better 
feeling than if you made the debtor angry by writing him sarcastic 
and ugly things. Many an account goes into the hands of an 
attorney because the customer gets angry and wants the satisfaction 
of knowing that it is. costing his creditor something to collect it. 

In some houses more good customers are lost by illadvised or 
careless letter writing than are lost by poor judgment in turn. downs. 
There is no department in the house where the extreme care must 
be exercised in writing letters as is required in the credit department. 
Try as hard as.you may now and then you will ruffle the feathers of 
some of your customers, for there are men who will not pay until 
they are dunned, but who get hot when they are dunned. 

If you are conducting your department on decent business 
principles you are not to be censured because some thin skinned 
debtor gets angry because you won’t do business as slovenly as he 
does. From such men you must get your money with as little fric- 

“tion as possible, and then trust to your persuasive abilities, or those 
of your salesman to smooth him down afterwards. It is usually 
much better for the debtor to get hot”than for you. . 

Probably human nature is as important a subject as the young 
credit man has to study. Most credit men become quite adept in 
reading a man after they have spent a number of years at the credit 
desk, and it is here that what is sometimes spoken of as the sixth 
sense is acquired, which is a highly developed intuitive faculty, or 
rather an acute knowledge of human nature. The possession of this 
faculty often leads a credit man to reject a risk that to the unexperi- 
enced would look good, and to accept one that might otherwise be 
rejected. If you meet a merchant you have never. seen before, and 
regarding whom you. have no information, after an interview of 2 
few minutes you have a definite opinion of his character and ability 
(without reference to the facts you may have elicited from your 
interview), and the extent of your ability to read human. nature 
determines the accuracy of your opinion. It is difficult to explain 
how these opinions are formed. You may unknowingly be influenced 
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by the grasp of the hand, glance of the eye, or by some of the many 
mannerisms one meets with in each individual, the constant observa- 
tion and study of which coupled with natural aptitude makes some 
credit men almost unerring in their judgment of men. I venture 
the assertion that if you would let ten experienced credit men inter- 
view the same merchant their opinions of his character would be 
practically in accord. 

The experience at the credit desk also teaches you the faculty 
of reading between the lines (so to speak) in letters and reports, to 
judge the extent of the boosting in the report that is made by the 
friend, or to determine the extent of the venom in the report of the 
local enemy and form a comprehensive opinion from the oft times 
conflicting information before you. 

In all credit granting facts must be the real basis of your 
decision, and quite often these will influence you in extending credits 
where character is lacking. You will ship many a merchant goods 
whom you would be surprised to meet in heaven, and many of us 
would sooner take a chance on a smart rascal any time than on an 
honest fool. ' 

A financial statement is in most instances a necessity in order 
understandingly to pass on credits. Many times we ship. without 
statements, but in such cases it is done more or less unintelligently. 
To dissect a statement properly it must be studied very carefully, 
quick assets must be separated from slow ones, one must know what 
weight to give each; the character of the liabilities, those that will 
press, or which will not press; the volume of business done as com- 
pared with the amount of stock carried; the outstandings; the charg- 
ing off of bad accounts; the number of times the stock should be 
turned annually; insurance; inventories; expense of conducting the 
business ; whether the debts are with a few houses or scattered among 
many; whether the slow assets, which largely .comprise the real 
estate, are liable to prove a help or a hindrance. 

The aim is to do the maximum of business with a minimum of 
loss. A small ratio of loss does not mean good credit management 
any more than a comparatively large percentage of loss may indicate 
poor credit management. A narrow credit policy means small losses 
with no substantial business growth, while a fairly liberal policy 
will bring larger losses, but an increasing business with better 
dividends. 

The turn down of a fair risk may mean an ultimate loss of 
profits of much greater amount to your house than an entire year’s 
losses. There is no credit man who has been years at the desk, who 
cannot recall the names of many concerns turned down by him -who 
subsequently have proven successful for just as grave errors are 
made in turn-downs as in extending credits, and even the best 
regulated. credit departments make mistakes of both kinds. Some 
houses make very few mistakes in extending credits simply because 
they won’t take a chance, preferring to make all their mistakes in 
their turn-downs. Such concerns seldom show satisfactory growth. 
Others prefer to make all their mistakes in their extensions of credit, 
and_in leaning too far that way roll up a heavy percentage of loss, 
tie up a large amount of capital in slow accounts and make a heavy 
increase through attorneys, adjusters and collection’ fees in the 
expense of conducting their credit departments. The middle course, 
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or fairly conservative policy is the one the majority of us seek to 
follow. 

All of these things must be properly considered, and of each of 
them enough could be said to make it worth our while to listen to 
talks devoted exclusively to each subject, - 


Most of our losses occur on customers we have sold for some 
time. The reason is when you take on a new account you investigate 
carefully all sources of information and your file is an up-to-date 
history of his business affairs enabling you to pass intelligently on 
his present desirability. You sell him from time to time growing 
more or less careless in your checking up from season to season, 
while that insidious disease, dry rot, that consumption of. business, 
which has just as marked symptoms of decay as the corresponding 
disease of the human race, may make its appearance at any time with- 
out your observing it unless you are exercising eternal vigilance. 


Some concerns in poor financial condition, like some human 



























beings in poor health, reach old age. We sell them in the constant crec 
hope that they will improve their condition and finally effect a cure. tion 
Some of them recover, others are gathered into the fold quickly, of 
while a few drag out a long miserable existence, always living in sha 
hope, but finally Gabriel—I mean Galbraith* gets them. adv 
A credit man must in all cases be backed up by his firm. It ) 
must stand behind him when the traveling man kicks, when the - 
customers complain and in the stormy time of numerous failures, in z 
fact at all times and under all circumstances, and’ particularly when i 
he makes mistakes. When his firm finds it necessary to criticise At 
him, they should discharge him, for nothing will unnerve a man Pi 
quicker, thereby impairing his usefulness, than a fault finding attitude a 
on the part of his superiors. It is always easy to take up a file after ; 
a failure and’show why the extension of credit was a mistake. The 
cause of the failure always looms up pany and distinctly, so clear e 
is one’s hindsight. Fa 
Failures we must have—so much money must be lost each year lit 
——more or less aggravating circumstances will surround many of our at 
losses, so we must learn to accept them as the inevitable without 
letting them disturb our mental equilibrium, for if we are careful cr 
at both the credit and the collection ends of the business our ratio ga 
of loss will in the long run be a reasonable one. If the losses one tic 
year are heavy, the next year they will probably be light, and for pr 


the purpose of establishing the average loss with a view to ascertain- 
ing the ability of the credit department a series of not less than five 
years should be taken. 






“Whatever our occupation, the important thing to remember is 
that our own characters are being formed by the manner in which 
we meet the duties and difficulties of daily living.” 





Special information as to whereabouts of one S. P. Parker, for- 
merly in copper and tin business at Portland, Oregon, is asked. Com- 
municate with the National office. 


* Adjustment Bureau. 
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A Pennsylvania Statute Prohibiting Credit Extension to 
Co-operative Merchandise Societies 


The Adjustment Bureau of the Scranton Association of Credit 
Men was recently confronted with an unusual situation in handling 
the interests of some of its members against the Wyoming Valley 
Co-operative Association of Wilkesbarre. This concern had had two 
executions issued against it by creditors to whom it had confessed 
judgment. . The Scranton Adjustment Bureau had three claims 
against the Co-operative Association amounting to more than $500, 
and in order, as it was believed, that the best results might be 
obtained from the estate, an involuntary petition in bankruptcy was 
filed and a receiver appointed. This act was followed by the attor- 
ney for the Wyoming Valley Co-operative Association getting an 
order restraining the receiver from taking possession of the estate 
on the ground that it was incorporated under the Pennsylvania act 
of 1887, Section 8 of which reads as follows: 

“Every transaction of said association shall be for cash and no 
credit shall either be-given or taken; that any credit to such associa- 
tion in violation of the provisions of this act shall cause a forfeiture 
of any credit thus illegally given and that a notice to such effect 
shall be published, by such association, on its letter and bill heads, 
advertisements and other publications.” 

The attorney contended, therefore, that under the charter, all 
credits extended were forfeited. The case was argued before the 
United States District Court, the decision of the court through Judge 
Charles B. Witmer being’that the section quoted is to be interpreted 
literally and that under it, creditors had no provable claims in bank- 
ruptcy. The contention of the attorney for the Co-operative Society 
for an order restraining the receiver from taking possession was 
therefore sustained. 


Attorneys forthe Adjustment Bureau argued that the act cited 
was unconstitutional. 

According to this decision, a merchant extending credit to a 
co-operative association chartered under the above act may have 
little chance to collect the debt, the co-operative association being 
at liberty to pay or not as it sees fit. 

Credit men have learned by experience that the extension of 
credit to co-operatiye associations requires especially careful investi- 
gation, but in no case which has previously been called to the atten- 
tion of the Bulletin has there been any such unjust provision for the 
protection of co-operative societies as is brought out in this decision, 

The National Association is investigating with a view to deter- 
mining whether there would be any warrant for making an appeal 
from the Pennsylvania decision. If co-operative societies chartered 
under the act of 1887 are numerous, there might well be justification 
for proceeding to an appeal. 


Are You Helping to Usher In the New Profession? 


Speaking of one of the signs of progress that has come out of the 
weary centuries, a leading diplomatist points out that civilization has 
‘lowly been developing the number of its professions, there now being 
it least seven instead of one, for to that of the ministry it has added six.~ 
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Among these seven, commerce and trade is not included, yet, he said, 
commerce and trade is knocking today at the door for admission to the 
fellowship of the professions, and is rapidly becoming worthy of being 
admitted, for it is recognizing that the uplift of humanity is the greatest 
aim and reward of all pursuits. There has come forward a new type 
of business man, in whom we see the sign of the giving way of old 
ambitions to a newer one, one in which money-getting, more politely 
called profits, is losing some of its former charm, its golden letters grow- 
ing fainter, and somewhat tarnished, and in its stead there comes to the 
eye the code of a new profession, “Purveyors to humanity.” 

This new conception of commerce and trade, says the writer, rele- 
gates the question of money getting or profits to the same category and 
position it occupies, or should occupy, in the professions. It recognizes a 
glorious privilege and mighty duty, the privilege and duty of assuaging the 
struggle for existence, and this new conception of commerce and trade the 
men of commerce and trade themselves are gradually creating. It is not 
being created for them; they are themselves bringing the new gift to 
civilization. The more it is practised the better, for they invest their call- 
ing with a new dignity, and also a new power, a power which is destined 
to do more for mankind probably than that bestowed by any other pro- 
fession. So it is for us of commerce and trade to lead in the profession 
of commerce and trade. 


By Business Men, for Business Men 
The National Association of Credit Men has been trying to show 


credit grantors that what bankruptcy conditions need more than 
almost anything else is the appointment regularly and as a matter 
of course of practical business men to the office of receiver in bank- 
ruptcy, men familiar with the particular trade in which the bankrupt 
has been engaged. It has been insisting that a business appointee will 
know how to make an estate yield the greatest possible financial 
results; will know best how to work out the accounts receivable 
tight down to those that are uncollectible; will know where to go to 
arouse interest in the sale of the estates by bringing in genuine com- 
petition, and will see to it that real property, if it exists, will be 
honestly appraised and an effort made to sell it at a profit, and not 
permit the equities by foreclosure to be wiped out; and again, such 
appointee will understand the desire of the creditors to keep in touch 
with the conditions, and will be more likely to issue intelligent, busi- 
nesslike communications to them. 

_ So in each district the thing to do, and do promptly is to deposit 
with the district judges a list of the names of business men in all 
branches fitted to be receivers, men in whom none can have any but 
the greatest confidence, at least one of whom the judges may know 
is well equipped to handle the special business in trouble. These 
receivers should be directed by the court to select as counsel only 
attorneys.who, because of experience and their representation in the 
particular case, are known to be in the best: position to secure results 
for the estate. With this thought rigorously pursued by the business 
‘nén of the country there would be little left to complain of in our 
hanktuptcy: conditions. 
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The Private Banking Situation in Illinois 


The following, being an editorial in a recent issue of the Banking 
World, is interesting to credit men because it brings up a weakness in 
state banking laws which this Association has specifically fought against 
in several states of the Union. The credit men, particularly of Illinois, 
should read this editorial carefully and take the story to heart; for it is 
indeed mysterious that the regularly established banking fraternity should 
decline to come out for proper regulation of the business of ‘individuals 
who in private capacity use the title “Bank” or “Banking ;” yet the local 
bankers’ association has given notice that it is not interested in reform 
legislation covering this matter, though nearly every other important 
state has found such legislation necessary. 

Cases similar to the Mason case here referred to have come to 
general notice enough to make it unnecessary to comment here upon 
the question whether’ private parties using the word “Bank” as a method 


of securing business .should come under distinct state. regulation. The 
Banking World says: 


“Following hard on numerous defalcations and failures on the part 
of private bankers, that of William A. Mason, of Chicago, simply adds 
emphasis to the proposition that the operation of the private banks of 
the country should be regulated by law and such so-called ‘institutions’ 
-regularly and strictly inspected. A man may legally borrow and loan 
money, when he can without being. subjected to state or municipal 
supervision, but when he announces himself as a ‘banker,’ by signs or 
other forms of advertising, he offers a special inducement to public 


confidence and ought to be subjected to those rules that apply to all real 
banks, national and state. 


“In this connection it is distinctly disagreeable and disgusting to 
be forced to call attention to the fact that, at a recent meeting of the - 
Illinois Bankers’ Association, held at Chicago, a ‘movement to offer a 
bill to the legislature to place all banks in Ilhnois under state supervision 
was defeated by a vote of thirteen to eleven. The ‘fight’—for a milder 
term would be inadequate—was inaugurated by B. F. Harris, of the First 
National Bank of Champaign and president of the association, who 
appeared before the committee and offered a resolution appointing a 
committee of nine to draft a bill providing that all banks be placed under 
the direct supervision of a state banking department, and that the bill 
provide distinct definition of the terms ‘trust company,’ ‘savings bank,’ 
‘private bank,’ and other names and phrases pertaining to the business 
of banking. ‘After a heated discussion this resolution was voted down. 

“The failure of this movement, instituted not alone in the interests 
of legitimate banking, but of common honesty, not to say decency, is very 
discouraging, since it leaves Illinois, one of the leading states of’ the 
Union, one of four, that permits private banks to run without supervision. 
This action, or lack of action, on the part of the executive council of 
one of the greatest of our state bankers’ associations, is absolutely aston- 
ishing, almost challenges belief. A large proportion of the private banks 
of Illinois and other states are conducted by capable and honest men, and 
as a rule, these are favorable to a proper state supervision. Confidence 
is the underlying principle on which the major portion of the world’s 
business is conducted and to permit it to be abused as against a confiding 
public is little short of a crime. ‘They prefer the darkness to the light 
because their deeds are evil,’ said our Lord, and this great truth is. of 
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universal application. Men who are conducting business on honest busi- 
ness principles need not fear the strongest searchlight and those who are 
not ought to be subjected to it. The safety of a dollar, or a million 
dollars, deposited in a bank ought to be absolutely assured. \. The destruc- 
tion ;of confidence .is the heaviest blow that can“bé :dealt at: prosperity.” 
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4 *: No Credit, No Trade 

The Point of View of the South American Buyer-of North American, 
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~ In the course of a recent conversation with an influential merchant and banker, 
doing a large importing business on ‘the west coast of South America I ‘jnquited 
why it was that the South Americans'did so little trading with the Unitetl States: 
and so much with Europe. 

Significantly and pungently he remarked: 

“No credit, no trade.” “You see, sir,” he continued, “the Germans give very 
liberal credit, ninety days; yes, 180 days, and even longer. Of course we pay 
interest and have no objection; it is a great convenience.”. tou 

“And the English, sir?” I asked. 

‘“Yes, the English also give credit; also the French—in’ fact, all countries 
except America.” 

I further inquired: “Assuming that financial arrangements with America’ were 
equal .to those! existing hetween South America and Europe as to credit, would 
this. in your opinion be the theans of materially increasing business between your 
countries and‘ America?” ; i. 

“Most positively, sir; much, very much. We like American: goods very much, 
in fact, we prefer many of your products, but we do not like your ‘Cash, f. 0. b’ 
terms.” . eg trey 92. agree 

;, In these few outspoken words this gentleman enunciated the truth about the 
ve small amount of export trade between the United States and South 
merica. 

“Novcredit, no trade. Let this be a serious warning to the American manv- 
fa¢turers; let them take.it to heart «mmediately and act promptly. . 

In order to compete equally successfully with Europeans and get their share 
of the great volume of trade awaiting them in. South America at;the present day 
and the still greater volume available in the very near future, the American manu- 
facturers'must make up their minds to give credit. Whether it be for the whole 
value of a particular transaction or the extension of sixty or ninety days’ credit 
is a detail. It is unreasonable, senseless, in fact, for the American manufacturer 
to exact “cash with order” or “cash f. 0. b.” in the United States. The foreign 
buyer, not unnaturally and with much reason, raises the following among othet 
objé¢tions : 

1! -The‘order aid money may miscarry. 

'2. Should the order and money afrive safely, in all probability there would 
be greater delay and indifference in executing the order, especially as the manu- 
facturer had the money ih hand. 

3. Other reasons may occur for the non-fulfillment of the order, such as 


death, dissolution of partnership, failure, financial embarrassments or other 
unforeseen causes. : 


4. In any event the foreign buyer no more than any other sane man is in the 
business of “buying cats in bags” from unknown vendors. 


5. ‘The -goods, ‘should they arrive at their destination in good order, may 
not be in accordance with the order, or, they may be damaged. This last is not 
an unlikely contingency, bearing in mind the reputation Americans have for 
careless export packing. 

‘6. That-if'all exporters were to exact cash terms it would be almost impos- 
sible even for a ‘millionaire importing, agent to carry on business, considering 
that the greater part of six months would elapse between the date of remittance 
and: the receipt of the goods, and probably a further six months, if not more, 
might pass before the importer realized his outlay; especially in view. of the fact 
that invariably he is obliged to give local credit. 
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With’ equal force the American manufacturer may retort: 

1. How 4o,I'‘knéw who this fellbw is? 

2. Does he’ expect me to part with the goods iid pay all transportation 
charges and other expénses besides, ‘and then perhaps the hie dies, fails or jgoes 
out of ome bnd ‘makes all kids’ of excuses for re Hsing, the goods and 
payment! 5 

3 id any évent, how do I know ‘whether he is good enopgh if ifor the nlgpey? 
I can get no rating or security. 

4 I get C, O. D. at home on all domestic ortlers, or at any rate I can get 
the rating of a’ buyer, or in the alternative get geod security for ;my money ; 
and why should I bother with foreign trade and foreigners... thousands of miles 
away, of whom I know nothing, or abo t, ‘whom can learn nothing, and be, forced to 
wait indefinit y for my money, if perchance I ever get it 

The di ity, ds is that the foreign buger has almost always been accustomed t 
credit, it is' ec fid'nature to him: The American, on the“other hand, nipeds ithe 

ey and a i¢k turnover. Consequently, on general principles, as a’ matter 

business from his: point of view, the export trade’ does not appeal to him 
Bed seg and ‘therefore he is not. sufficiently verge in the first principles 
connected with it. wee 

“The great bulk of the American export trade (excepting of course goverti- 
ment, business and that of the few large corporations) passes thrdugh the hands 
of export commission houses. These firms pay “cash f. o. b.” or ten ‘days, or :at 
most thirty days afterward. While it is common kriowledge that these houses 
invite competition from rival manufacturers and beat them down to the lowest 
minimum prices. at this end, yet very targe profits are made on sales at: the other 
end. Althqugh on the face of it some risk in regard to collections'exists (because 
they generally give credit), their money is in fact pretty safe. As a rule they 
know the. importer or buyer, or know of him in any event; as they have a local 
agent to take care of collections, the risk of a loss almost entirely disappears. 

This is not’ a genuine. export trade, but rather of the nature of a domestic 
trade as far as the manufacturer is concerned. ‘Speaking generally, owing to 
-the “beating down of prices” system, the limited. number of orders secured and 
their uncertainty hardly makes the export, trade worth having to the manufacturer, 

European manufacturers, on the other hand, make. very little use of com- 
mission merchants. . They go after the business themselves by sending their own 
representatives abroad to cover a-particular section. These representatives take 
orders only from people who can be.trusted. Credit is therefore readily given— : 
they do a.direct business, and a big business at that, at very large profits. ; And. 
as ‘their representatives are on the spot any dispute is. quickly and amicably 
adjusted and they attend to collections, and their employers rarely incur bad 
debts af any consequence. This plan should be adopted by American ‘manu- 
facturers’ seriously seeking an export trade, 

It is idle, yea, it is folly, for the American manufacturer to treat the export - 
trade indifferently. He must need it sooner or later. Every European ‘nation . 
is to-day a telling proof that an export trade is a vital necessity for its: existence. 
It is an investment, moreover, which provides a regular. income and reserve 
fund. to, counteract ‘domestic depression on the part of the individual, and a 
necessary supplement or auxiliary to the trade prosperity of the country. 


Latin America imports er foreign countries to the value of 
tore ar) is 


Latin Aimerica exported to the United States last year 
United States exported, to Latin Americs last year 


Balance of. trade. against the United States 


In other words, Latin America purchased more than three times as much 
from othér countries as ‘from the United States, and this on our own continent, 
the ‘Western Hemisphere. 

The ‘American manufacturers are largely to ities for this deplorable deficiency, 
and very soon’ they will. regret their” indifference, to their dire individual | ‘cost, 
to say nothing of the loss of national prestige. = ° 
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The Hon. John Barrett more than two years ago prophesied “that the next 
ten years will be a Latin American decade, that all the world will be then 
studying and watching Latin America as it now does Japan and the Orient, and 
that a material, economic, intellectual. and political advancement will be witnessed 
in Latin America which’ will rival what has been accomplished in the United 

tates.” 

This prediction is rapidly becoming true, but in every country except the 
United States; and unless the Americans quickly and actively rise to the occasion 
it will be too late, and instead of witnessing a Latin American decade they will 
experience a future of serious trade decadence. Mr. Barrett proceeded: “Were 
it not for the lamentable ignorance which prevails throughout the United States 

.,in regard to the peoples, institutions, resources and governments of this section 
of America, this statement would not seem in the least surprising.” 

If the average American manufacturer were to be told that Brazil alone is 
much larger than the United States, he would hardly believe it. If further 
informed that Latin America comprised twenty republics, varying in size from 
the area of Brazil to Salvador, and that this latter country would take in Rhode 
Island six times over, he would be amazed. Still further, if he knew that the 
combined area of all the Latin American republics amounted to a total of 9,000,000 
square miles (three times larger than the United States), that the combined 

,,,population. amounted to 70,000,000, he would look aghast; and finally, if he 
could be shown that these countries together bought goods from abroad to the 
value of $1,005,000,000 a year, and that the United States sold only one-fifth of 
this total, he would be likely to gasp and exclaim: 

“Where do I come in on this proposition?” 

The best and most sensible answer and advice would be: “Go after the 
business seriously and properly and give reasonable credit, as other countries do.” 

Because Americans do not give credit the South Americans suspect that they 
really cannot afford to, and not without some reason, as the following incident 
will demonstrate : 

Still conversing ‘with my South American friend above referred to on the 
credit question, he asked: 

“Why do not Americans give credit, as Europeans do?” 

I replied excusably: “Chiefly because, unlike Europeans, they do not carry 
on a general barter business. The American sells for cash only, and——” 

“Ah, no, my friend,” he interrupted with a shrug of his shoulders and a 
twinkle in both eyes, “it is more, is it not? Is it not because they cannot 
afford it, that they what they call ‘need the money?’” 

" “Good gracious, no!” I exclaimed; and I was about to dilate upon the enor- 
mous wealth of the country, its vast ‘undeveloped resources, its scores of multi- 
millionaires and what not, when I was interrupted. 

My friend swivelled around in his American armchair, drooped his eyebrows, 
crossed his legs, and then looking me earnestly full in the face with uplifted 
warning finger went on: 

“Sir,.as a banker and merchant of many years standing I have made a very 
careful study of international finances and commerce.’ 

I acquiesced with: “Yes, sir.” 

Then, in a low tone of voice and emphasizing each sentence with the raising 
of his finger to his lips, he solemnly inquired ;. 

“Do you know, sir, that the annual indebtedness of the United States to 
'-Great Britain alone amounts. to $3,000,000,900 ? And to Germany $1,000,000,000, 
‘and to France also $1,000,000,000, to say nothing of other international financial 
obligations ?” 

I had to confess my ignorance of this apparently astounding statement at 
the moment, but I have since discovered the fact to be so. 

He concluded : “Sir, that is why Europe gives credit; because she can afford 
it; and we know it.” 

“For example,” he continued divergingly, “I write to an American manu- 
facturer with an order. Perhaps he will not answer, perhaps he will. If he 
does he will reply impolitely and curtly and say in English: ‘Order received. 
As we do not know you we will ship goods only on receipt of cash or draft on a 
well-known bank.’ On the contrary, if I send an order to Europe, they answer 
politely in Spanish, ship the goods and send the account, sometimes with sixty 
days’ or ninety days, and of course I pay. The American has no confidence in 

Jjeame.and I will not trust him. The European trusts me and gives me credit and 
I give him my business and my. money.’ 
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Americans, or rather the great majority of them, believe that the South 
Americans are a semi-barbarous people and know nothing! There is no doubt 
that quite 60 per cent. of the trade of the northern section of the west coast of 
South America, which logically and geographically belongs to the United States, 
goes to Europe, mainly on account of the credit system extended by the latter. 

“Articulos Americanos” (American goods) have as great if not a greater 
fascination for Latin Americans as “imported goods” have for the. American, 
but the consumption is inexplicably and regrettably unsatiated. The South 
Americans on the whole are very honorable people, and have money, but for 
political and other reasons they neither acknowledge nor boast of their wealth, 
and for these reasons it is almost impossible to procure an accurate or *even 
reliable rating of any Latin. American. 

Domestically conditions are entirely different. If a strange proposed buyer 
should ask for credit, the seller immediately refers to and to a great extent relies 
upon available rating lists and acts accordingly. And because this is practically 
impossible in the case of foreign buyers with any fair amount of assurance, the 
American manufacturer prefers to lose prospective business rather than run any 
possible or probable risk of incurring a bad debt. 

The American manufacturer needs an export trade badly, and he cannot 
deny it. The country needs it as badly, and it cannot be denied. Hitherto 
efforts to secure it have been puerile and impractical and unworthy of a great 
and progressive people and nation. 

The occasion is most opportune for the immediate development of closer 
commercial, financial and social relations with the Latin American republics and 
peoples, and so unifying the Western Hemisphere into a modern, powerful, 
worldwide factor. 

This can only be done efficaciously by creating and fostering greater confi- 
dence and trust reciprocally, and this can only be successfully accomplished by 


extending credit where and when necessary or advisable—J. W. Davis, in the 
New York Sun. : 


In connection with this article it is interesting to note that some students 
of the situation declare that the real essential to any considerable extension of 
our trade in Latin America is that the United States have banking facilities 
in the countries to the south of us who will care for the credit side of our 
export business. Also it is interesting to note what President Taft has to say 


on the subject of our South American trade in his message to Congress read 
before that body December 6, 1910:— 3 

“Our foreign trade merits the best support of the government and the. most 
earnest endeavor of our manufacturers and merchants who, if they do not 
already in all cases need a foreign market, are certain soon tou become dependent 
on it. Therefore, now is the time to secure a strong position in this field. 

“I cannot leave this subject without emphasizing the necessity of such legisla- 
tion as will make possible and: convenient the establishment of American banks 
and branches of American banks in foreign countries. Only by such means can 
our foreign trade be favorably financed, necessary credits be arranged, and 
proper avail be made of commercial opportunities in foreign countries, and most 
especially in Latin America.” 


Legal Opinions 
I. 


A member asks if the clause “All agreements are contingent upon 
strikes, accidents and other delays beyond our control,” printed on 
a letter head would be legally construed as part of the body of a 
letter written on the same sheet. 

The Legal Bureau replies that the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of Sturm against Boker (150 U. S., 312), has held 
expressly that a printed notice on a letter or bill head, if inconsistent 
with the written contract contained on the same, does not control, but 
that the ‘written part of a letter controls. The same has been held 
in the case of Sumner against Hubbard Co. (153 IIl., 102). 

It would seem, therefore, that where there’ is an express contract 
to deliver goods at a certain time, a printed statement placed either 
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above or below the date of the letter to the effect that all sales or 
agreements are contingent upon strikes, etc., would not relieve the 
seller because of non-delivery at the time stated, his failure being 
caused by a strike. 

The bureau found no case where the exact question has ‘been 
raised, but says it would seem the safer plan to embody the clause in 
the written part of the letter. 

IT. 


‘A member who has a claim against a -tankrupt had some work 
done by said bankrupt previous to the failure-which more than offset 
the former’s claim. The referee in bankruptcy sent notice asking our 
member to file his account. The question is, is he forced to carry out 
the behest of the referee, taking pro rata on what the estate pays, 
and send-check for the entire amount owing the bankrupt. 

The Legal Bureau replies that our member may set off the 
money which he owes the bankrupt against the account which the 
bankrupt owes him, and if after striking a balance it is found that 
he still owes the bankrupt, it is his duty to pay to the trustee only 


the amount of the indebtedness to bankrupt after deducting the latter 
debt to him. 
III. 


A member has an order from a Texas party who makes a state- 
ment showing $7,500 in real estate owned by his wife. The point is, 
could this real estate be subjected to his debt provided the wife gave 
her personal endorsement for any bill shipped the husband. 

The Legal Bureau replies that under the Texas law, a married 
woman may become surety for her husband’s debts providing she 
execute a deed of trust or mortgage of her separate property by privy 
examination and acknowledgment. She could not become surety 
by simply endorsing notes made by him. 


IV. 


A member asks if he is doing an intra-state business if he ships 
goods to an agency which carries them on consignment. The Legal 
Bureau replies that if the foreign corporation sends goods to agents 
within the foreign state on consignment, the title to the goods remaining 
in the foreign corporation until sold, and the title to the proceeds of the 
sale being in the foreign corporation, then the corporation is doing busi- 
ness within the state and should comply with the foreign corporation re- 
quirements of that state. 

Voy 

If a railroad delays delivery of goods to a consignee through its 
negligence and by reason of the delay the consignee refuses to accept, 
the railroad ‘is liable to the consignor for the actual damages caused by 
its delay. 

Ordinarily when goods are delivered ‘to..a railroad the aay is 
considred to be to the consignee, and if therefore the title never actually 
passes.to the consignee because of the railroad’s delay the consignor has 
a good. right of action against the railroad for breach of contract. 
Sometimes the consignee assigns his claim against the railroad to the 
consignor. The party plaintiff in an action against the railroad in a suit 
for damages of this kind will depend entirely on the judgment of the 
attorney who brings the suit. 

- As‘to the amount of damages the consignor could compel . the.rail- 
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road to pay any commissions which he has paid on the sale, and in fact 
all of his actual losses, probably including profit on the sale; but, if the 
goods were of such kind that they had not depreciated and could be 
sold again for the same profit, the profit would not be included in the 
damages. It has. to be borne in mind that a consignor cannot refuse to 
accept the return of goods, because it has been held that mere delay is 
not a conversion on the part of the railroad company, and therefore the 
consignor must receive the goods and bring an action for damages. If 
advertising material is sent and by reason of the delay it is of no value, 
part of the damages would be the cost of the advertising matter. 

If through the negligence of a railroad company in failing to deliver 
within the proper time a consignee refuses to accept goods and the 
consignor subsequently sends duplicate shipment the consignor may 
still claim damages from the railroad company actually caused by its 
delay. Undoubtedly in these damages could be included the loss of in- 
terest on payment for the goods from the time when the original payment 
would have been made to the time that it was made on the duplicate 
shipment. 


What is Efficiency ? 


Harrington Emerson, the efficiency expert of Detroit, said in describ- 
ing the movement for greater efficiency in daily operations, that efficiency 
is confounded by many with strenuousness, which is not efficiency, for 
strenuousness is the accomplishment of a slightly greater result by a very 
much greater effort, while efficiency is the accomplishment of a very much 
greater result by very much less effort. Neither should effictency, he said,. 
be confounded with system, which-not only is not efficiency, but often is 
an obstacle to efficiency, nor can efficiericy presume to rest upon the in- 
tensified use of such crude instruments as land, labor and capital. The 
point to be remembered said “Mr. Emerson is that efficiency rests upon 
ideas and the use of imagination, and therefore is imaginative, not mere 
strenuousness and: not mere system, but rather the gift which enables us, 
by intensified thinking, to accomplish a maximum with the least effort. 
He said efficiency requires ideals, common sense, competent counsel, dis- 
cipline, a square deal, reliability, planning, scheduling of operations, stan- 
dardized conditions, standardized operation, and system of awards in 
order to reach its highest point. As illustrative of the fact that system 
is not efficiency, he told of a young doctor who during the Spanish-Amer- 
ican war was sent to Cuba, where he found in the hospital men dying of 
wounds, of typhoid and of yellow fever. There was no quinine or other 
medicines and no dressings, and in a frenzy of anxiety he hurried a de- 
mand to Washington for these necessities. He waited with impatience for 
the return of the vessel with the supplies which he had ordered to save the 
lives of the dying soldiers. When the vessel came he could not find his 
package. He hunted up and down, and after a while went back to this 
office, where he found an official envelope awaiting him. To his dismay 
it said “What you ordered requires ‘Form 23’ and you have written the 
requisition on Form 25. Please make order out again on the correct form 
and send it to us.” 


A member of the Association in Spokane presents copy of a 
letter received from one of his out-of-town customers in response to 
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notice that a check he had endorsed had been returned for insufficient 
funds: 

“DEAR SIRs 

“{ be surprise in receive of your letter. Know dat man is my near 
naber. Pleas presented this check again and let me know the result. 
If you can got the money, keep the check tel i go to town in week or to. 
: Yours truly.” 
The check when again presented was honored. 


Association Notes 
Baltimore. 

Mrs. Donald R. Hooker explained to the members of the Baltimore 
Association of Credit Men at its August meeting, held at the Maryland 
Country Club, why suffragists demand the ballot. Mrs. Hooker refuted 
the statement often heard that the giving of the ballot to woman would 
mean according her less respect. Mrs. Hooker declared that inasmuch 
as the government is entering the homes of the country, regulating the 
kind of food that one should eat, even down to the milk for the smallest 
member of the family, it was time that women be given a voice in the 
government. Replying to the argument also often advanced that woman’s 
. place is in the home, Mrs. Hooker stated that a great many women are 

predestined not to marry, and that many of them have to work whether 
married or not. Many of them are laboring in the factories of Baltimore, 
which is the way their husbands support them, she exclaimed. 

Besides Mrs. Hooker’s, there were addresses by S. G. Rosson, the 
‘chairman of the Maryland delegation to the Boston convention, and 

Harry P. Boyd, president of the Baltimore association, who acted as 
toastmaster. Both Mr. Rosson and Mr. Boyd told of the remarkable 
convention held by the National. Association at Boston. 


Cleveland. 

Past due accounts and financial statements were forgotten by the 
credit men of Cleveland on the afternoon of August 8th, while the 
members attended the annual outing at the Euclid Club. W. M. Patti- 
son, A. J. Gaehr and Floyd D. ‘Shook acted as starters, judges and timers 
in the games and contests which were preceded by a ball game. Fortu- 
nately no accidénts of consequence happened in the game, as a diminutive 
feather bed was used as a ball and shortness of breath prevented serious 
argument. 

At the dinner served early in the evening, A. J. Gaehr reviewed the 
work of the Boston convention, and declared that the interest aroused 
by attendance at such conventions,,the acquaintances made, and de- 
lightful entertainment should make every credit man clamor to attend. 
W. M. Pattison spoke on local prosecution work, and of the assurances, 
greater than ever, that the National Association was about to enter ef- 
fectively upon nation wide prosecution made possible through the estab- 
lishment of a fund obtained through advertisements in the National 
BuLLeTIN. Former President New of the National Association made 
the final address in which he declared that he felt sure that every mem- 
ber in attendance at Boston returned home with a broader knowledge 
of the work of his association and of his duty as a credit man. 


Los Angeles. 


The annual summer outing of the Los Angeles Association of Credit 
Men, held at Redondo Beach, was made thoroughly interesting by an 
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instructive talk made at the evening banquet by Prof. Charles E. St. 
John of the Mt. Wilson Solar Observatory, Mr. St. John’s subject being 
the “Solar Observatory of the (Carnegie. Institution and its Work.” His 
address, which was illustrated by stereopticon views, was especially pleas- 
ing, because the location of the observatory upon Mt. Wilson is but a 
few miles from Los Angeles. 

Music at the banquet was furnished by several young ladies one of 
whom sang Irish folk-songs which evidently caught the fancy of the 
gathering. F. B. McComas was called upon by the soloists themselves 
to give a number and he arose to the occasion amid great applause and 
sang a solo which brought down the house. 


Pittsburgh. 


The Pittsburgh Association of Credit Men brought to the Schenley 
Music Garden, August 20th, the largest crowd of the entire season to 
listen to the festival chorus. It was a gala night for the credit men, who 
turned out with their ladies in large numbers. During the intermissions, 
opportunity was given President Rauh and others who attended the 
Boston convention, to say something of what happened on the way to 
the convention city by the Norfolk route and also of the part the mem- 
bers of the local association took at the big national annual meet. 


Portland. 


At a meeting of the Portland Association of Credit Men, held Aug- 
ust 8th, there was a general discussion among the members regarding 
the case of the State of Oregon against Richard J. Williams, financed 
by the members of the association for the purpose of proving the issue: 
of fraudulent statements in order to secure an extension of credit. It 
was agreed that while the case was lost so far as the court’s verdict was 
concerned, members of the association should feel that they had gained 
great experience in the waging of the prosecution, and that there should 
be no hesitancy on the part of the prosecution committee in undertaking 
new prosecution where palpable fraud was practised upon any of the 
members. 


C. R. Miller was elected secretary and treasurer for the ensuing year. 


Wants 


A CREDIT AND OFFICE MANAGER, collector and up-to-date accountant desires 
for good reasons to make a change by August first if possible. Twenty years 
experience in wholesale and corporation work. Salary $2,500 per annum. Can 
earn this and more. Address “Faithful,” care National Association of Credit 
Men, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


MAN OF WIDE EXPERIENCE in office management and general business desires 
an executive position such as secretary, treasurer or office manager. Is efficient 
and can give best of references. Address N. Y. O., care of National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


A YOUNG MAN, twenty-seven, law graduate of New York University, with nine 
years’ business training, five years in credit office of one concern; an ex- 
perienced correspondent, and thoroughly conversant with accounts, collections, 
adjustments; possessing tact, initiative and executive ability, desires affiliation 
with appreciative concern which can offer good prospects. Highest references 
and credentials. Address C. E. H., care National Association of Credit Men, 
41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 

EXPERIENCED CREDIT MAN and expert bookkeeper desires a position in one 
of the Pacific Coast cities, Seattle preferred. In present position for past six 
years. Good reasons for changing. Able to correspond in German and 
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. French. . Excellent references. Address R. W. R. C., care National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, 41 Park Row,.New York, N. Y. 


WANTED—FIRST-CLASS CREDIT MAN—Must have personality, as well as 
good judgment, and experience. State age, experience and salary ex- 
pected. Applications strictly confidential. Address: “Confidential,” Baiti- 
more Bargain House, Baltimore, Md. 


CREDIT MAN with large manufacturing concern must change. Reasons com- 
mendable. References. Address F. H. S., care National Association of Credit 
Men, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


POSITION AS OFFICE MANAGER, credit man, or both is desired by young man, 
twenty-nine years old, who has thorough understanding of accounting and has 
had several years’ experience in passing credits and making collections. At 
present time is secretary of a concern doing a large annual business, but is 
looking for a wider field in which to exercise his abilities. Can supply excel- 
lent references as to character and ability. Address T. P. B., care National 
Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


FIRST INVESTIGATE MY RECORD AND PUT IT IN THE BALANCE— 
for we get at the facts by investigation and we get at the truth by weighing. 
If you have a position offering a broad scope for achievement, obviously, it 
demands the services of a thorough-going and judicious administrator. 
Moreover, it will require a man of unbounded enthusiasm and of tremendous 
and untiring energy to produce results—that for which all ambitious men are 
striving—for results denote success. Nine years’ country banking experience 
(four of which in official capacity) and five years New York City experience 
as credit manager, qualifies me intelligently and successfully to cope with such 
a situation. Age 32; married; good health; correct habits. Location in South 
preferred, but the extraordinary opportunity is essentially the matter of 
moment. There is here offered to a discriminating executive a gilt-edge in- 
vestment. Address “Fidelity,” care National Association of Credit Men, 41 
Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


WANTED—A sates manager by a wholesale grocery house in the northwest. 
Must be thoroughly conversant with both the buying and selling ends of the 
wholesale grocery business. Energetic, resourceful, competent to push sales 
at a profit and with a faculty of getting along with and handling salesmen. 
Address, giving age, experience, references and tentative amount of salary 
expected and date can commence, “Goedelco,” care National Association of 
Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


SPECIAI. ATTENTION OF A 1 MANUFACTURERS who sell their product 
direct to the retailer. I am in position to consider an opening where ten years’ 
successful experience in advertising, sales and credit management can be used 
beneficially to my employer and myself. Address R. M. S., care National 
Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


A FIRST CLASS CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER, now employed by a 
large New York mercantile house, desires to connect with a firm in Boston, his 


home city. Address H. E. C., care National Association of Credit Men, 41 Park 
Row, New York, N. Y. o 


WANTED—An office manager with broad experience in electrical or mechanical 
lines; about thirty-five years of age. Must be thoroughly qualified to 
handle a large branch office in Chicago, involving considerable detail as to 
stock, credits, collections and accounting. State. past experience fully, and 
salary. Address A. E. R., care National Association of Credit Men, 41 Park 
Row, New York, N. Y. 


CREDIT MANAGER, OFFICE MANAGER AND BUSINESS EXECUTIVE, 
desiring to enter broader fields is open for engagement. Is now associated 
with the largest dry goods specialty concern on the Pacific coast, covering 
territory as far east as Texas and Oklahoma. Has had wide experience in 
handling salesmen, can successfully control the credits and collections and 
undertake the handling also.of matters involving large interests. In short, is 
competent, capable and efficient in every particular. as the highest references 
to offer as to ability and character. Address X. C. Z., care National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


EXPERIENCED CREDIT MAN OR MANAGER would like to hear from reliable 
progressive company in need of a man of broad business experience. Has 
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been with present Chicago company six years, handling credits and collections ; 
also overseeing expenditures, purchases, etc. Losses for last five years averaged 
about one-fourth of 1 per cent. Prior to the above connection was nine years 
with Chicago wholesale offices controlling seven states for large eastern company. 
Last position with them was that of manager. Catalogue house competition 
made this line unprofitable. Salary important, but not primary. Age thirty- 


nine, married. Address R. E. S., care National Association of Credit Men, 
41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


MAN OF WIDE EXPERIENCE in credits and collections, accountancy, office 
management, systematizing, dictation of correspondence, supervision of agents, 
and adjustment of claims, desires a position. Has been associated with various 
kinds of business, including insurance, live-stock, shade roller, automobile tire, 
and laundry chemical. Can furnish satisfactory references. Good reasons for 
needing to seek employment at this time. Is energetic, vigorous and pro- 
gressive. Not necessary that he be confined to some business -with. which he 
was previously identified. Can handle almost any kind of office duties, or 
could be of value on the road. Is married, with small family. Willing to live 
in any healthful locality where suitable opportunity exists. Correspondence 
desired. Address, Charles H. White, 1214 Spring Street, Syracuse, N. Y : 


CAPABLE, ENERGETIC BUSINESS EXECUTIVE desires permanent connection 
with reputable house as credit man. Experienced in credits, collections, office 
managing, auditing, accounting and banking. Age thirty-two, married, best of 
health, and can furnish A 1 references from previous employers, to interested 


parties. Address A. N. P., care National Association of Credit Men, 41 Park 
Row, New York, N. Y. 


CREDIT MAN AND OFFICE MANAGER, now employed by New York wholesale 
house, operating throughout United States, desires similar position with house 
offering good opportunity to-a high grade, up-to-date credit man. An experi- 
enced accountant and collector, accustomed to large volume of accounts. Tactful 
and resourceful correspondent. Age twenty-nine; highest credentials. Address 


4 > T., care National Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York, 


CREDIT MAN AND OFFICE MANAGER, of middle age, adequately informed in 
financial, commercial and manufacturing lines. Thorough business man, 
highly educated and adapted for executive position requiring tact in suggesting 
advertising, economical procedure and expansion of trade. Expert accountant, 
experienced in systematizing office and business detail and accustomed to special 
missions. Open for immediate engagement. New York references. Address 
A. Borseim Pettersen, 2021 St. Charles Avenue, New Orleans, La. 

CREDIT MAN WANTS .POSITION in the far west. Change made necessary 
because of wife’s health. Four years’ legal training. Can give references or 
bond. $2,000 first year. Have manufacturing, wholesale and retail experience. 


Address J. P. N., care National Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, 
New York, N. Y. 


CREDIT MAN WITH LARGE MANUFACTURING CONCERN, thoroughly 
familiar with the passing of credits, shipments and correspondence in the 
United States, South American countries, Mexico and Australia, must 
change. Reasons commendable. References. Address S. K. R., care of 
National Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


WANTED: . POSITION BY YOUNG MAN experienced in credit and collection 
work and business management. Has a successful record. Correspondence 
solicited with any large house desiring the services of a capable man. Middle 


West or West preferred. Address R., care National Association of Credit 
Men, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


CREDIT MAN WITH LARGE- MANUFACTURING CONCERN, thoroughly 
familiar with the passing of credits, shipments and correspondence in the 
United States, South American countries, Mexico and Australia, must 
change. Reasons commendable. References. Address S. K. R., care of 
National Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York, N Y. 


CREDIT MAN AND OFFICE MANAGER, is open for engagement. Experienced, 
resourceful—thoroughly versed in office management accounting, systems, col- 
lections, correspondence and credits. Address C. M. O., care National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 
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Directory of Officers of the Affiliated Branches 
of the National Association of Credit Men. 


ATLANTA, GA.—Atlanta Association of 

Credit Men. President, H. E. Choate, i: 
. Orr Shoe yt Secretary, E. 
Rhoades, Ernest L. Rhoades & Co.; Act- 
ing Secretary T. Moore, Atlanta As- 
sociation of Credit Men. 

BALTIMORE, MD.—The Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation of Baltithore. erenion, Barre P, 
Boyd, notions auidins Hey, “es Sec- 
retary, S. D. Hop 

BIRMINGHAM, "atk. wae Creat 
Men’s Association. President 
Coffin, Moore-Handley Hdw. Co.; . eae: 
tary, H. M. Beck, Beck Candy and 
Grocery Co.; Assistant Secretary, R. H. 
Eggleston. 

BOISE, IDAHO.—The Boise Association of 
Credit Men, Ltd. President, J. G. H. 
Gravely, Capital Roomeenae and Comm. 
aie eae” Dirks, 305-306 

° 


BOSTON, cee a Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. President, George C. Morton, 
Ca mter-Morton Co.; Secretary, Herbert 

hiting, 77 Sumner St. 

BRISTOL, (VA.-TENN. rg a Association 
of Credit men. President, J. D. Faucette, 
The Faucette Co.; Secretary, G. C. Kes- 
ner, Mitchell-Powers Hardware Co. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—Buffalo Association of 

it Men. President, Fred J. Smith, 
George Irish se Corporation; Secre- 
tary, ae Grandison, 904-6 D. S. 


BURLINGTON “VT.—Burlington Association 
e Credit 


Men. President, 
. E. Greene Co.; Secretary, Ss. 
Platka, E..S. Adsit Coal Co. 

BUTTE, MONT.—Butte Aaceaies of Credit 

en. President, C. Youlden, David- 
son Gro. Co.; Secretary, Lee Cohn, L. S. 
a Co.; Assistant Secretary, C. E. Al- 
sop, Ind. Tel. Bidg. 

CEDAR RAPIDS, TA Cedar Rapids Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, 
Wilcox, Cedar Rapids Commission Co.; 
Sereteay Thos. B. Powell, 702-704 Se- 

were sons — Bidg. 

CHARL ST C.—Charleston Associa- 
tion of Cheat Men. President, E. H. 
a eee Tormen Goi Secretary, E. 
es Chamber of Commerce. 

CHARLESTON W VA. " Charleston Associa- 
tion of Creat’ Men. - President, c. 
Stephenson, Hutchinson-Stephenson Hat 
ons . eee Okey Johnson, Abney- 
Barnes 

CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Charlotte Association 
of Credit Men. President, W. R. Fore- 
man, Foreman Shoe Co.; Secretary, C.: G? 
ae ton. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Chattanooga As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, J. H. 
siete art ae England Shoe Co.; 

ecretary, O. L. Bunn, 815 Broad St. 

CHICAGO, ILL. —Chicago Association of 
Credit Men. President, Henry W. Hardy, 
Libby, McNeil & Libby; Laney, D. 
Humphrey, 10 So. LaSalle St. 

ATH ” O.—The Cincinnati Association 

it Men. President, Wm. H. 

Muench, The Lunkenheimer Co.; Secre- 

tary, I. M. Freiberg, 904-5 Commercial. 
ribune Bldg. 

CLEVELAND, O.—Cleveland Association of 
Credit Men. | President, W. B. Fish, The 
Printz-Biederman Co.; Secretary, it. Te 
seater, 505 Chamber of Commerce 


COLUMBIA, S. C.—Columbia Association of 
Credit Men. ot Tulius H eil, 
— H. Weil & ; Secretary, C. J. 

imball, 9 Hook Bie’ 


Greene, 


COLUMBUS, O.—Columbus Credit Men’s As. 
sociation. President, J. J. Jennings, City 
National Bank; Secretary, Benson Wat- 
son, 411-420 The New First National Bank 
Bldg. 

DALLAS, TEX.—Dallas Association of Credit 
Men. President, J. 2g Greiner. 
Kelly Drug Cos S Edw. B. 
Williams, Edw. B. Williams Co. 

DAVENPORT, IA.  aentigun Association of 

Credit Men. President George W. Noth, 
Davenport Bag and Paper Co.;  Secre. 
tary, Isaac Dsticbereee, 22 Lane Bldg. 

DECATUR, ILL. ere singfold 7 eI 
tion of Credit Men. resident, A. J. 
Murray, National Grocer Co.; Secretary, 
T. A. Stecher, C. E. Ward, Decatur, Ill. 


DENVER, COLO.—The Denver Credit Men's 

pesoeanen. President, . homas, 
he — Tritch Hardware Co.; Secretary, 
John . Brady, Denver Gas = Electric 
Co.; Assistant Secretary A. € 
Mathew, 407-408 Sugar Bide. 


DES MOINES, IA.—Des Moines Credit 
Men’s Association. President, J. F, 
Mahedy, Iowa Drug Co.; Secretary, G. 
B. Voorhees, Langan Bros. 

DETROIT, MICH.—Detroit Credit Men’s As. 
sociation. President, Wm. Petzold, 
bet” Hudson Co. ; 5 Secretary, W. S. Camp. 

ll, 500 Moffat Bldg. 

DULUTH, MINN.—Duluth Association of 

Credit’ Men. Duluth-Superior. Presi- 

dent, R. W. iggins, > h. ow-Thon- 

son Co.; Secretary, N arshall, 621 

Manhattan Bldg. 

PASO, TEX.—El Paso Asposigtion of 

Credit Men. President, ee ; a 

Krakauer, Zork & Moye; Sue’ > 

Daniels, 35 City Nat. Bank 

FARGO, N. D.—Fargo Renn ot Credit 
Men. President, J. McHose, McHose 
& Pardoe; Secretary, H. L. Loomis, N. 
S. Mutual Savings and Loan Assn. 

FORT SMITH, ARK.—Fort Smith Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, W. J. 
Murphy, “4 Murphy Saddlery Co.; 
Secreta Ben D. Kimpel, 606 Merchants 
National Bank Bldg. 

FORT WORTH, TEX.—Fort Worth _Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. a, oe 
—- er cd Secretar G 

jr. Burke a 


GRAND  GORKS 'N i Ae Forks Asso- 

ciation of Cr Ni Men. President, Louis 

> . Congress Candy Co.; Secretary, 
Me Golden Grain Biscuit Co. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Grand_ Rapids 
Credit Men’s Association. President, 
Clifford H. Walker, re & Walker Cas- 
Co.; cg: lg . K. Tyson, Powers 
Tyson Printin oO. 

HOUSTON, TEX. .-—Houston Association of 
Credit Men. President, J. B. Adoue, 
Adoue-Blaine Hdw. Co.; Secretary, M. 
R. Robson, Schumacher Grocery Co. 

INDIANAPOLIS D.—Indianapolis Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, J. 

Alfred Thompson, pancanspets Abattoir 
Go. Loeereeany John A. Ross, Louis G 


Co. 
TACKSONVILLE, FLA.—Jacksonville Credit 
Men’s A ation. President, R. V. Or. 
ington, Covington Co.; Secretary, 3 
john porn on Company. 

KANSA CITY .—Kansas City Associa- 
tion of Credit. Men. President, 
— Western Electric Co.; Secretary, 

k W. Yale, 315 Dwight Bldg. 

KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Knoxville Association 

of Credit Men. President, W. M. Bon- 
n, C. M. McClung 0.3 Pocreiat 
Julian Pettway, J. T. McTeer Clo. 


EL 
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LEXINGTON, KY.—Lexington Credit Men’s 
Association. President, S. B. Royster, 
m Dry Goods Co.; Secretary, C. 
liamson, McClelland’ Bldg. 
Sicotle NEB.—Lincoln Credit Men’s_Asso- 
ciation. President, E. E. Barber, H. CO. 
Barber & Sons; Secretary, H. T. Folsom, 
Union Coal Co. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL.—Los Angeles Credit 

Men’s Association. President, Newman 
Essick, Commercial Nat’l Bank; Secretary, 
W. C. Mushet, 600 Equitable Savings 


Bank 

LovlsVILLEY KY.—Louisville Credit Men’s 
Association. President, Clarence Braden, 
Federal [bemical Co.; eorrgiary i 
Fitzgerald, U Trust Co. 

LYNCHBURG, VA. poh nehburg, Cre Creat Mien’ ? 
Association. Presi war 
fey, Craddock-Terry Co.; ; ee p ner 
Funkhouser, Smith-Briscoe Shoe Co. 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—The Memphis Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, T. 3 
Salter, Shank, Phillips & Co.; Secretary, 
E. M. Yerger, 414-15 Exchange Building. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS.—The Milwaukee Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, John 
L. Klingler, Elisworth and Thayer fg. 
Co.;. Seerstary, H. M. Battin, 610 Ger- 


MINNEAPOLSS, MINN.—Minneapolis Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, W. 
Kinky pate one Co.; Secretary, 

Cc. adaer 1 a Stevenson Co. 

MON a GOMER LA.—Montgomery Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, C. J. 
Beane, Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co.; 
sooeae. eo Gassenheimer, Mercantile 

‘a 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—Nashville Crodtt 
Men’s Association. President, H Hill 
Gray & Dudley Hdwe. Co.; Secretary; 
Chas. H. Phas fas 804 “Stahinan Bldg. 

NEWARK, ie ae —Newark Association of 

sce hone President, Custis R.. Bur- 

nett erican Oil and Sup Co.; Secre- 

Fred nee J. Dackenion Co 

—New Castle Association 


Lene 


NEW Br Lae 
of Credit ae President, W. F. Moody, 
G. W. Moody & Soni. Secretary, Roy 


amison, aie Greer B 

ORLEANS, LA. oy Orleans Credit 
Eto 8 Reason and ent, A. C. Car- 
enter, Gulf Bag Secretary, T. J. 
artlette, Williams, rl eoeeee & Co., 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—The New York Credit 
Men’s Association. President, Frank S. 
ry . Powell Bros. Shoe Co.; Secretary, 

” Alexander, 320 Broadway. 

NORFOLK’ VA.—Norfolk Association of 
Credit "Men. President, H. arbee, 
Harrie, Woodson, Barbee Co.; ; Secretary, 

Whichard, Whichard Brothers Co., 

54 Tait li St. 

OKLAHOMA “CITY, OKLA.—Oklahoma City 
Credit Men’s Association. President, Fred 

iller, Acme Milling Co.; Secretary, 
George F. Dean, 1217 Colcord Bldg. 

OMAHA, B.—The Omaha Association of 
Credit Men. President, W. F. Norman, 
Fairbanks-Morse & C Caaretary, E. G 
ones edit Clearing "Hou 

PHILADELP A The Philadelphia 
Credit ie s Association. President, 
Chas. D. Joyce, The A. Colburn Co.; 

cKee, Jr., Room 801, 


Secretary, A. McK 
1011 Chestnut St. 

URGH, PA. —Pittsburgh Association 
of Credit Men, aeeeeent ee Rauh, 


PITTSBU 
ecreta G wy 
i ee Ta 
Bunce an ee A. Schooley, Yoetaew 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Portland Association of 
. Credit Men. President, B. K. Knapp. W. 
F jFuller. & os Secretary, C. R. . 
amhi 
PUEBLO, COLO.—Pueblo Association 
Crom Men. President, H. & ig etcalt 
The Ridenour-Baker Merc. Secre- 


tary, W. F. Reinig, Bacblo~ “Wholesale 
Drug ; 


RICHMOND, VA.—Richmond Credit Men’s 
Association. President, John S. Harwood, 
Harwood Bros.; osname je Lane Stern, 
905 Travelers. Insurance B 


RO GES TER. N.Y.—The pees Credit 
Men’s Association. President, Herbert 
Draper, Curtice Brothers Company; Sec- 
retary, Edward Weter, Yawman Erbe 
Mfg. Co. 
OSEPH, MO.—St. Joseph Cog Men’s 
ssociation. President, K. T. om 
Robison Heavy “Hdwe. Co.;. Secreta 
Geary La Croix, Mueller- Keller Can y 


J Logis MO.—The St. Louis Association 

Credit imen. ao - W. B. Mun- 
aoa Simmons Hdw Secretary, 
C.'P. Welsh, 303 Security pide. 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—St. Paul Association of 
Credit Men. President, Z. H. Thomas, 
Guiterman Bros.; Secretary, H. W. Par- 
ker, Merchants Nat'l Bank. 


SALT LAKE CITY, eas. —The Utah As 
sociation of Credit Men. President, Ar- 
thur Parsons, Z. I,; Secretary. 

. Doran, Symms Utah’ Grocer Co.; 
Asst. Secretary, Walter Wright, P. 
Box 886. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—San_Antonio Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, 
Straus, L. Frank Saddlery Co.; Secretary, 
——- Ba Allensworth, "Y =slieneworth- Car- 

han is 


SAN | DIEGO CAL.—The Credit Association 
of San Diego. President, E. Y. Barnee, 
ae le-Barnes Co.; Secretary, G. F. 

-4 Union Bl dg. 

SAN” FRANCISCO, CAL.—San Francisco 
Credit en’s Association. President, 
Max Cohn, Zellerbach Paper Co.; Secre- 
re Ben’ Areer. 499 Monadnock Bidg. 

SAVANNAH A.—Savannah Credit phen 's 
eewieics. Asresident, Marvin O’Neal, 

. S. Meinhard & Bro.; Secretary, W. R. 
Finegan, 219 38th St., E 

SCRANTON, PA.—Scranton Association of 
Credit Men. President, M. M. Bennett, 
The Pierce Company; "Secretary, Burton 
L. Harris, 31 Lackawanna Ave. 

SEATTLE, WASH.—Seattle Merchants and 
Credit Men’s Soe to a 
G. Anderson, Western 
coeemarys S. T. Hills, Pon Bin Bigg, 

SELMA, ALA.—Selma Association of Credit 
Men. President, Morris Meyer, Benish 
& Meyer; Secretary, Geo. F. Treadwell, 

Atkins Gro Com. Co. 

SPOKANE, WA SH. Spokane Merchants’ As- 
sociation. President, Dillin > 
yones & Dillingham Co.; . Secretary, 5 B. 

yamnpell 1124 we National Bank Bldg. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—Springfield _Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. ue ne A. W. 
= bert. Cha Seen Valve M Secre- 

L. errick, Victor sae Goods 


SYRACUSE —Sysecees Association e 

edit ag Pies ent, Evans S. Kello 

he City Bank; Secretary, W. H. Smi 
Syracuse Rubber Co. 

TACOMA, ASH.—Tacoma Association of 

. Credit Men. President, Geo. B. Bake, 

Bankers Trust Co.; Secretary, J. D. Ben- 
ner, 802-4 Tacoma Bidg. 

TOLEDO, O.—Toledo Association of Credit 
Men. Freepent, anne Segur, Standart- 
Simmons Hdw 
Hall, 1226 Nicholas "Bide 

UTICA, N. Y.—Utica | of Credit 
Men. President, A. Dobson, Charles 
Millar & Son Co.; Secretary, Fred W. 

ienke, care Charles Millar Son Co. 

WHEELING, W. VA.—Wheeling Association 
of Credit Men. president, . D. Max- 
well, Hicks and Hoge D. G. Co.; Secre- 
tary, ohn Schellhase, "Nat'l Exchange 


ld~ 
WICHITA, TN, —Wichita Credit Men’s As- 
President Charles Knorr, 
Wichite’ Wholesale Grocery Co.; Secre- 
tary, Z. S. Gwaltney, United Electric Co. 


Secretary, Lewis B. 
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WHAEGTON N. 
Credit 

we Jest. N. 
tary, Stuart R. 


= m Associa- 
M 


eyes, Bureau of "Credits. 


Men. > 
acobi Hdw. Co.; T hee 


YOUNGSTOWN. O.—Youngstown Association 


of Credit Men. President, J. Howard Ed. 

wards, The Edwards Co.; ee W.C 

McKain, 1106-7 Mahoning National Beal 
g. 


Directory of Adjustment Bureaus. 


Bureaus for the See ee of poqrevent, enenaes are operated in the following 


cities, under the authori 
All are affiliated CSeaeor: 


tions of Credit Men, 


supervision their Associa’ 
of the National Association of Credit Men. Address ali 


communications on Adjustment Bureau matters to the manager as stich. 


Attanta, Ga—H. A. Ferris, 

: Rhodes Building. 

Battimore, Md.—S. D. Buck, Megr., 
100 Hopkins Place. 

Borsz, Idaho—D. J.. A. Dirks, Mer., 
305-306 Idaho Building. 

BurraLo, N. Y.—Wilbur B. Grandison, 
Mgr., 78 Erie County Bank Build- 
ing. 

Butte, Mont.—C. E. Alsop, Mgr., In- 
dependent Telephone Building. 
Crepar Rapips, Iowa—Thomas B. Pow- 
ell, Mgr., 702-4 Security Savings 

Bank Building. 

Cuicaco, Ill_—M. C. Rasmussen, Megr., 
10 So. La Salle Street. 

CincinnAti, Ohio—I. M. Freiberg, 
_ Mgr., 904-5. Commercial Tribune 
Building. 

CLEVELAND, Ohio—Frank B. Bicknell, 


Mgr., 


Mgr., 505 Chamber of Commerce 
Building. 

Cotumpia, S. C_—C. J. Kimball, Mgr., 
9 Hook Building. 

Cotumsus, Ohio—B. G. Watson, Mgr., 
411-420 The New First National 
Bank Building. 


Dattas, Texas—Edw. B. Williams, 
Mgr., Edw. B. Williams & Co. 


Denver, Colo.—C. N. Kinney, Megr., 
409 Sugar Building. 

Des: Moines, lowa—A. W. Brett, Mgr., 
708 Youngeman Building. 

DuLutH, Minn.—N. S. Marshall, Mgr., 
Duluth Jobbers’ Credit Bureau, 
Inc., 621 Manhattan Building. , 

EL oo Texas—S. W. Daniels, Mgr., 

City National Bank Building. 

ee oRTH, Texas—Geo. Q. McGown, 
Mgr., Reynolds Building. 

Granp Rapips, Mich—R. J. Cleland, 
Mgr., 201 Board of Trade Bldg. 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—Indianapolis Cred- 
it Men’s Adjustment Bureau, 403 
Commercial Club Building. 

Kansts City, Mo.—Frank W. Yale, 
Mgr., 315 ‘Dwight Bldg. 

LEXINGTON, Ky—C. L. Williamson, 
Mgr., 726 McClelland Building. 

Los . ANGELES, Cal—F. C. De 0, 
Mgr., 600 Equitable Savings Bank 
Building. 


LouisviLtE, Ky.—Chas. 
Mgr., United States 
Building. 

Mitwavukeg, Wis.—S. Fred. Wetzler, 
Mgr., 500-501 Free Press Building 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—J. P. Galbraith, 
Mgr., so1-508 Endicott Bldg., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

New Seaeees Pa.—Roy M. Jamison; 

, 509 Greer Block. 

NEw aves. La—W. C. Lovejoy, 
Superintendent, 607-609 Canal, La 
Bank Building. 
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